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THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


F OR sometime now I have 

been noticing a trend to- 

ward intimate parties and away from the huge 

entertainments in vogue a year or so ago 
among the film players. 

During the holidays, when there were only 
two or three large affairs given, it seemed a 
good time to inquire as to the reason for the 
subdued social atmosphere. 


It didn’t take long to discover what has hap- 
pened: the film stars are thoroughly fed up on 
being made goats whenever they decide to give 
a party. If they invite 100 guests, at least 50 
extras show up uninvited or as the recipients 
of back-hand invitations through the 100 who 
have been asked. By extras, the extras in mov- 
ing pictures are not meant, but rather gate- 
crashers who hear of the party and just decide 
to get in on the food and drinks. 

This sort of thing has been happening in 
Hollywood for years, but at last the uninvited 
guests have reached the end of their rope; there 


just aren’t any big parties for them to sneak 


into anymore. 

Now the film players invite a few friends at 
a. time and news of the entertainment doesn’t 
leak out until after the party is over. It is com- 
paratively easy to check on 50 guests, but it 
becomes: difficult when there are 200 or 300. 

Dinner parties for 12 to 20; supper parties 
at the Trocadero, the Cocoanut Grove or one of 
the other night spots; a dancing party at some 
hotel—these are fairly safe, for the hosts are 
protected by the management, or by the serv- 
ants in their own homes. When, as formerly, 
their great houses, lighted from cellar to garret, 
with floodlights over the grounds, advertised 
to the gate-crashers that something unusual 
was going on, the stars couldn’t check on the 
outsiders; they came in and had a lot of fun 
along with everyone else. 

Among thosé who entertained with fairly 
large parties during the holidays were John and 
Hilda Stone, who gave a house-warming cock- 
tail party to about 125 guests; Mr. and Mrs. 
James Gleason, who entertained a few old 
friends; Anita Louise and her mother, who gave 
a Christmas supper; Ernst Lubitsch and Mrs. 
Lubitsch, who invited about 75 guests for din- 
ner and dancing. : 


But this is indeed a tame showing compared 
with those years when Samuel Goldwyn gave 
a ball for 400 or 500 or when Marion Davies 
turned her beach house into a Riviera resort 
and thought nothing of asking from 200 to 400 
guests at a clip, or when the Basil Rathbones 
gave a New Year’s Eve party for about 250 
celebrities of the picture, musical and literary 
world, 

* 8 *«* 


It is said that Constance Bennett plans to 
produce pictures. Wonder if she intends to 
star herself in them? 


* * * s 


V/ ICTOR McLAGLEN has 

: at last made a hit with 
his man, Abdullah Abbas, who has been his 
trainer and valet for 20 years. 

_Man Mountain Dean came to the studio to 
visit McLaglen on the set of “Nancy Steele Is 
Missing.” While the two were chatting, a 
Snoopy news cameraman came along and thought 
it would be a stunt to have them do a little 
wrestling before his camera. 

McLaglen, who turned pale when given the 
Academy Award last year for his role in “The 
Informer,” is nevertheless a prize fighter and 
wrestler, which he set about proving to Man 
Mountain Dean. 

He lifted the 300-pounder up on his shoulder 
and kept him there for 15 minutes, while Abdul- 
lah grinned and applauded from the sidelines. 
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__ If Mr. Lang wants real competition, let him get 
uch with any average newspaper reporter. 


By Grace Wilcox 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


A publicity representative for one of the 
independent studios called me up the other 
morning to ask me to go to a preview of a 
new picture. 

“Do come,” she said, persuasively. “We 
gave a sneak preview at Pasadena last week 
and not a single person got up and left!” 

I almost went, on that recommendation. 

hs eee 


H ERE are a few highlights 
of 1936 in the lives of 
some of the stars: 

Joan Crawford was so excited that she lost a 
hair ribbon when she heard her own voice sing- 
ing one evening at the Trocadero. It was her 
first public appearance, although she has been 
studying for two years. She has stage and 
operatic aspirations. 

Jeanette MacDonald’s engagement to Gene 
Raymond proved the momentous event of both 
their lives during the past year. Gene says he is 
still in a daze at his good fortune. 

When Mary Pickford finally said yes to Bud- 


dy Rogers’ proposal of marriage, I am told she. 


later sighed and said: “It takes courage to fol- 
low one’s heart in these days of uncertainty.” 

Carole Lombard’s big moment came when 
she presented Clark Gable with his weird car 
and its crazy gadgets on St. Valentine’s Day. 

Claudette Colbert was thrilled when she was 
carried over the threshhold of her new home by 
her husband, Dr. Joel Pressman. 

Robert Taylor’s big moment came when he 
heard the critics praising his acting in “Camille.” 
Previously, he had been disgusted with their 
frequent references to him as a handsome young 
man. 

Simone Simon got a great kick out of seeing 
her name plastered all over Southern California 
on huge billboards in a red circle. She has been 
taking herself more seriously ever since. 

Fred Astaire is said to have been greatly ex- 
cited over his radio performances. He was even 
more excited, however, when his son made his 
appearance in this naughty world. 


Joan Blondell and Dick Powell looked a trifle © 


serious when the minister pronounced them man 
and wife. Other times they are usually laughing 
about something. 

Francis Lederer took a long breath the morn- 
ing of January first and thanked whatever gods 
there be that Europe is not generally involved 
in a war. His efforts for peace have cost him 
thousands of dollars and somehow he feels he 
may have had a little effect in the right direc- 
tion. After all, the united force of two or three 
million people cannot be entirely in vain. 
Lederer is for preparedness against war. 

% % % 


Basil Rathbone has a charming collection 
of sunrise and sunset camera studies in color 
and black and white. He has added to them 
lately while touring Europe. He appeared in 
“Love from a Stranger” opposite Ann 
Harding in London and is full of all sorts of 
interesting stories about the inside facts of 
the recent upset in political circles in the 
British Isles. 

Thank goodness, he is back to continue 
his American career. He is one of my favor- 
ite actors and I’m still waiting to see him 
cast as a dashing lover. 
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Prerz LANG drinks as 
many as 25 cups of coffee 
a day, while directing a picture. His monocle is 
much in evidence just now on Walter Wanger’s 
set for “You Only Live Once.” On a set not 
far away, Lang finds he has competition in 
Gregg Toland, cameraman, who runs him a 
close second, while filming “History Is Made 
at Night.” fae 
And I know a newspaper man who thinks 
nothing of consuming eight cups at a sitting and 
gets the paper out between drinks, so to speak. 


ite 


- Personal, but Not 
Confidential 


HEN they try to be 

phoney in Hollywood, a 

note of realism sneaks in, but when they try to 
be realistic, critics often accuse them of hokum. 
For instance, consider Irving Berlin’s musical 
“On the Avenue,” now being filmed at Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox studios. In one sequence there 
is a burlesque on an evening at home with the 
richest girl in the world. Dick Powell done up 


_with a pillow for a paunch poses as the father, 


complete in vest plentifully besprinkled in dollar 


‘signs. Alice Faye, as the daughter, drips jewelry, 


sports a three-foot cigaret holder and sits at 

one end of a forty-foot table. — i 
Butlers fall over each other serving roasts, 

turkey, lobsters and stuffed pigs, all of papier 


mache, while the three Ritz Brothers, dressed as 


North Pole explorers arrive, carrying Harry in a 
sedan chair. 

When all was finished Roy Del Ruth, direc- 
tor, announced that not a single thing about the 
place was real; everything was phoney. 

A small voice was heard protesting, as Abe 
Steinberg, the prop boy, announced that the 
sedan chair was a genuine Eighteenth Century 
antique, the property of an English gentleman 


two centuries ago. It had been bought by a 


studio interior decorator on a recent tour of 


Europe in search of furnishings for “Lloyds of 


London.” 
* % * ‘ 


A blond gypsy came into the Brown 


Derby the other night. Her name is Vir- 
ginia Bruce, but the red bandana around 
her head gave her a very Bohemian look. | 
It was raining and I suspect she borrowed 
her escort’s scarf to save her hat. 
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When I am told that Fred Keating made eight _ 
successive grand slams in a bridge game, I am 


quite ready to believe it. I’ve seen him do more 
marvelous things than that on the stage before 


huge audiences. What’s the use of being a magi- 


cian if you can’t do tricks with cards? 
: es oS 


When they serve a banquet on the set 
today with cuts of turkey, roast beef, lamb 
or lobsters, with epergnes of fruit, delicious 
cakes, coffee, cool salads and goblets of _ 
wine, the directors see to it that the food 
doesn’t go to waste after the scenes are 
shot. Everyone is invited to turn to and eat, 
if the viands are fresh and edible. 

It wasn’t so in the old days. Silent feasts 
were just as elaborate as the “talking” ones, 
but policemen guarded the tables from the 
attacks of the armies of extras, who used to 
eat the food before the scenes could be 
taken, unless the rare dishes were protected 
by an arm of the law. - : 


% + * 


|- you. have freckles, don’t. age oe 
do anything about it. 


They are now considered a natural mark of 


beauty. All the glamour girls have them, so_ ; 


worry about something else, if they are scattered 3 


over your countenance, 


Here are a few freckled ladies I have noticed: _ a 


Ginger Rogers, Myrna Loy, Katharine Hepburn, __ 
Barbara Stanwyck, Janet Gaynor, Maureen 
O’Sullivan, Bette Davis, Jean Parker, Greta _ 
_ Garbo, Joan Crawford, Luise Rainer and Amelia _ 
Earhart. r pee ie ee 


% % * 


Johnnie Weismuller sent Jackie, the ne 


of “Tarzan Escapes,” 25 pounds of prime _ 
beef for Christmas. B detec agua) 
Wallace Beery sent Anna May, the ele- 
phant, a bushel of onions. Anna May has — 
been in pictures since 1910. ee 
Tarzan and King, the lions of “The | 


Great Ziegfeld,” feasted on rare cuts of oy 
beef, gifts of William Powell, with whom _ 


they appeared. 


Wi uimae 
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— Power and the Glory 


The First Name ls Tyrone and He Is Taking This Sudden Success 


io 


Bes went up the poin- 


HEN Tyrone Power 

]  #ettia-lined walk to the Carthay Circle 
. Theater for the premiere of “Lloyds ot 
__. London,” he was just another promising 
young actor who had appeared briefly 

_ in a couple of pictures. Photographers 
Z @€6--sés Stopped him to take his picture, and the 
_ throngs who had stood for hours to 
Catch glimpses of the stars said: “Who 

is he?” : 

In the interest of the dramatic it 
would be nice to report that when Ty- 
__ Yrone Power left the theater later in the 
_ evening, ne was hailed with cheers and 


. nent feminine columnist did report that 
_ he was so beset with admirers that he 
_ had to sneak out the back way. 

But in the interest of accuracy, I must 
__,FYeport that he left the theater quite as 
| peacefully as ae had arrived, with his 
- mother on his arm. And why not? Most 
of the crowd of onlookers had gone 
home. And if they hadn’t, it would be 
a little too much to expect them to 


» had not seen. : 4 


-spicuous appearances for Tyrone Power. 


- For he is the star of “Lloyds of Lon- 
don,” one of the most elaborate pic- 
- tures in a year of pretentious produc- 
- tions—in spite of the fact that he has 
- only third place in the cast billing. And 
the next day, when newspapers an- 


column halftones and when the cost 
of seeing the picture had dropped from 
‘the $5.50 of opening night to normal 
- yoadshow prices, the world knew about 
him. Over night he was plopped into 
‘the Hollywood goldfish bowl. 


- Bewe no sucker, 
he swims gracefully. He has accepted 
without a quiver the sudden invasion of 
a large part of the sizable Hollywood 
ress, and of the crowd which always 
manages to be wherever a screen cele- 
brity appears. He is a young man to 
hom being a celebrity is incidental to 
ing successful at the job he set for 
self, 

then I had lunch with him recently 
ng with his mother and a Twentieth 


ing forward with considerable curiosity 
trip to New York. The press agent 
had primed him with stories of other 
‘puch excursions—of Clark Gable being 

ed of a taxicab to sign auto- 


“he tried to go to a 
aylor being mobbed. | 


a rush of autograph seekers. One emi- - 


‘recognize the star of a picture they 


However, that was the end of incon- : 


‘nounced his fame in headlines and three- . 


tury-Fox press agent), he was look- 


By Clarke Wales 


said, “and I don’t know how I'll feel 
when it nappens. This sort of thing is 
a new experience. I haven’t anything 
to compare it with. : 


“But,” he continued, “so far I don’t 


feel any different from the way I felt 
when I was living on five dollars a week 
and trying to get a break on the New 


York stage. I have more suits, and neck- . 


ties that are a little better, but that 
is all. ae 


“About six years ago, when I was 15 
or 16 years old, I used.to dream of be- 
coming famous. I was working at a 
soda fountain, outside of school hours, 
and I used to look at motion picture 
magazines and think of myself as a 
celebrity. But when I actually got 
started on the stage, I stopped worrying 
about being famous. I was too busy 
trying to ‘earn how to act. I dreamed 
about giving a fine performance. And 
that’s what I’m thinking about now — 
giving a better performance in each pic- 
ture than I gave in the one before. 


6 
P EOPLE ask me 
how many times I have seen ‘Lloyds of 
London,’ and seem shocked when I say 


‘Once.’ - But I’m not interested in watch- 
ing myself on the screen half a dozen 
times in the same picture. ‘Lloyds of 

London’ is xinisked, it’s all in the past. 
I wanted to see it once, so that I could 
see what mistakes I had made and how 
I might do better. And then I wanted 
to get on with something else.” — 


It is not necessary to interview Ty- 
rone Power. He interviews himself, 
once he’s started. He talks easily — as 
one should who has been trained from 
childhood for the stage — but with a 
nervous energy and vitality that makes 
you feel that should his tongue ever 
start tripping, words would pile up like 
too many togs in a stream. 

He is, -as his mother commented, a 
human dynamo—a fact not particularly 
strange in’a twenty-two-year-old. The 
only wonder ties in the careful direc- 

‘tion of energy. He xnows what he wants 

to do, has, in fact, been doing it ever 
since he graduated from the Purcell 
parochial high “schoo! in Cincinnati at 
the age of 17. 


= Gere back 
to the subject of interviews, a female 
writer for one of the hysterical maga- 
zines recently asked him who kissed 
- better, Madeleine Carroll, with whom 


__ in his next picture, “Love Is News.” — 


he played in “Lloyds of London,” or 
‘Loretta Young, with whom he appears 


Neatly In His Stride, as Befits a Veteran Actor 


“She had me on a spot for a couple 
of minutes,” he said. “Having a 
question like that popped all of a 
sudden leaves you sort of speech- 
less. But I finally got out of it 
by telling her that both of them 
have their points. . 

“You know,” he continued, “peo- _ 
ple often wonder if an actor 
and actress aren’t embar- 
rassed doing a kissing scene 
‘in front of all the people on 
a picture set. But the funny 
thing is that it’s the electri- 
cians and grips and prop men 
who are embarrassed. They 
may have watched dozens of 
such scenes but-they still look 
the other way or get very 
busy at their work or poke 
each other with their elbows 
and grim.” 


Tyrone Power zoomed to importance in “Lloyds of London.” 
Next he’ll appear with Loretta Young in “Love Is News,” 
for Twentieth Century-Fox. At left, the artist shows some 


of Power’s surprise at being asked which actress he prefers 
to kiss professionally. 


Like all young unmarried players, 
Power has had the romantic buildup 
which is the infallible stock in trade of 
Hollywood publicity. The press agents 
worked up a fine romance for him (in 
the gossip columns) with Sonja Henie, 


who is also under contract to Twentieth - 


Century-Fox. Then, when Power an- 
‘nounced that he was going to New York 
for a few days, they remembered a girl 
in the. East. 
Of course, he was going back to see 
a few shows, and he wouidn’t admit that 
romance was in the air, but nevertheless 
—so the gossip columns blossomed with 
another romance. You can take them 
‘ for what they are worth. 


Dae burden of 


fame rests lightly on Tyrone Power be- 
cause it belongs to nim by heritage. His 
grandfather, Harold Power, was a con- 
cert pianist in England. His father, 
Tyrone Power, was one of the best 
known actors of his generation. His 
mother, Patia Power, was a beauty of 
the stage, and more recently she has 
been known on the radio. 


Before the present Tyrone was born, 
his parents did Shakespearean roles to- 
gether. While he was an infant they 
appeared in motion pictures, first in 
Néw York for Famous Players and then 
in Hollywood for Selig. They returned 
to New York when the elder Tyrone was 


signed for the stage production of “Chu . 


Chin Chow.” 


So Tyrone the younger has a back- 

ground which makes success on the 

~ stage and screen a natural thing. He 
handles it almost instinctively, 

Tyrone hrmselt first appeared on a 
stage at the age of seven. A frail child, 
his mother had brought him and his 
younger sister Ann back to California 
to escape Eastern winters. They lived 


at Alhambra, and Mrs. Power played~ 


the feminine lead in John Steven 
McGroarty’s celebrated Mission Play, 
staged each year at the old San Gabriel 
Mission. - 


_ When Tyrone was seven he was given 
__. @ role in the play, and he also appeared 


, 


in “La Golondrina,” another McGroarty 
production. - 

Then his mother became a teacher in 
a dramatic school in Cincinnati, her 
home town, and there Tyrone went to 
school, to St. Xavier Academy and later 
Purcell for academic. work, to. his 
mother for study for the stage. 


W uen he was 


17, his father spent the summer tutor- 
ing him in Shakespearean roles, and in 
the fall the two Tyrone Powers ap- 
peared with Fritz Lieber in the Chicago 
Liv 2. Repertory company. Then -to- 
gether, they came to Hollywood to ap- 
pear in /The Miracle Man.” 

In the midst of “The Miracle Man” 
the elder Tyrone became ill. He died in 
December, 1931. ~ 


For two years after his father’s death, 
Tyrone tried vainly to get into motion 
pictures. Then, on his way East to 
tackle Broadway, he stopped at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, ended up by 
appearing in stage productions there 
and then on the radio in the Grand 
Hotel program with Don Ameche who 
is featured with Power in the Loretta 
Young picture, ‘Love Is News.” 

The Chicago episode ended after 
Power appeared with Eugenie Leonto- 
vitch in “Romance,’ for eight weeks. 
He went to New York, set himself a 
budget of five dollars a week for living 
and started out to lick Broadway. He 
was then 20 years old. es 

Through Helen Menken, who had also 
been in the Lieber Shakespearean com- 
pany, he got to Guthrie McClintic, stage 
director and husband of Katharine Cor- 
nell. After understudying Burgess Mere- 
dith through one play, he appeared with 
Cornell in “Romeo and Juliet” and then 
in “St. Joan.” That was less than a 
year ago. 

Since then he has come to Hollywood, 
appeared in three pictures which have 
‘been released and arrived at what is 
usually referred to as “the threshold of 


stardom.” 


‘And now he wants to get. through | nes 
the door. Pe hos 


Gary Sings 


: NLY A FEW weeks ago in 

these columns we chronicled 
the emergence of Paramount’s 
Carole Lombard as a screen singer. 
Now on another set on this same 
studio lot ‘more cinematic history 
is being made as another Para- 
mount star, heretofore known vocal- 
ly mostly for his slow drawl, hesi- 
tantly calls upon his larynx, opens 
his mouth to sing. This time the 
star—believe it or not—is Gary 
Cooper. 

This debut in melody for the tall 
Montanan is not of his choosing. 
But the exigencies of his role in 
“Souls at Sea” demand that he pipe 
a sea chantey about a gal named 
Sally Danker whose name conven- 
iently rhymes with “anchor.” So 
when Henry Hathaway, the direc- 
tor, insists, Cooper, a bit timidly 
and sheepishly, lifts his faltering 
tones as near the right: pitch as 
he can come, : 

When the song is ended, the scene 
shot, it is Cooper’s fellow star, 
George Raft, who speaks first. 
“Bing Crosby goes tomorrow,” he 
exclaims, witha sly smile. 


‘Again ‘Heaven’ 


66 STAR IS BORN?” and 
A “Seventh Heaven,” cur- 
rently in the. making at neighboring 
studios, raise some interesting ques- 
tions affecting the careers of two 
film figures, one an established, the 
{ other a budding, screen star. The 
two are Janet Gaynor and Simone 
Simon. For 10 years, ever since 
she reached the top in the silent 
film version of “Seventh Heaven,” 
Miss Gaynor has been one of Holly- 
wood’s. foremost interpreters of the 
sweet young innocent type of role 
she first played in that picture. - 
Now in Selznick’s “A Star Is 
Born” she becomes a modern, 
understanding young woman, may 
henceforth abandon the kind of part 
that heretofore she has invariably 
portrayed. - 3 gute 2 
But what of Simon? Now that 
*she is reviving the role that Gaynor 
created in “Seventh Heaven,” does 
her studio, Twentieth Century-Fox, 
which is also Janet’s, plan to make 
of her another Gaynor, expect her 
to bring to her interpretation the 
same ingenuousness, _ the same 
Sweet purity that marked her 
predecessor's? The answer, says 
Director Henry King, is definitely 
“Nea” 
This 1937 edition will be less like 
the 1927, says King, than it will be 
» like the earlier stage play, while 
Simon’s characterization will per- 
haps more closely resemble Helen 
Menken’s of the footlights than it 
will Gaynor’s of the silent screen. 
“Simon in this role stands some- 
where between her two predeces- 
sors,” says King, behind the camera 
on the Parisian street set where the 
_ petite French actress, looking more 
childlike than ever in black cotton 
dress, black cotton stockings, is 
getting some final 
makeup for a closeup. “She will be 
Sweet, innocent but not ga-ga.” 


i 


mental, Simon appears the essence 
of good-natured patience as King 


lower the boats. 


touches of . 


Reputedly explosive and tempera- ae ral told 


directs her in one take after another — oe 


in which, crouching against the 
front wheel of a rickety old Paris 
taxi in the gutter of a cobbled slum 


———4 


street, she registers with her face 
and her eyes her emotional re- 
sponses. 

“Where’s all-that Simon tempera- 
ment?” we ask King later. 

“I haven’t encountered any of it 
yet,” he replies. “She’s really a 
marvelous kid. 
came over she didn’t speak English 
well, used to say ‘I won’t’ without 
realizing just what it meant.” 

We recalled that Irving Cum- 
mings had spoken in much the same 
vein when he began directing Simon 
in “Girl’s Dormitory.” Will King 


change his mind as Cummings did 


before he gets through with 
“Seventh Heaven?” 


Liner Sinking 


HE script of Walter Wanger’s 

“History Is Made at Night” 
provides some moments of high ex- 
citement in the sinking of a trans- 
Atlantic liner that hits an iceberg 
in a fog. For this dramatic scene 
they fashion 50 tons of steel and 
wood into a section of a ship on 
one of United Artists’ largest sound 
stages. The ship rises five decks 
above floor level, is tilted at a sharp 
angle to give the effect of a heavy 
list. Real lifeboats swing from ton- 
and-a-half steel davits made in the 
studio foundry. Two large winches, 
out of camera range, raise and 
Scores of steel 
cables anchor the vessel to the 


stage, keep it from collapsing under 


the strain. 

When the moment for filming ar- 
rives, compressors at various points 
on the stage go into action, fill the 
air with synthetic fog of vaporized 
mineral oil. Then, as the director, 
Frank Borzage, calls “Camera,” 
some 300 extras in the roles of pas- 
sengers make a frenzied rush for 
the lifeboats. At the moment, how- 
ever, the camera is most concerned 
with just two of the ship’s com- 
pany, Charles Boyer and. Jean 
Arthur. Mounted on a great crane, 
it travels along the ship’s rail, with 
Borzage and Gregg Toland, chief 
cameraman, beside it. 

Boyer has Miss Arthur in his 
arms, fights his way through frantic 
extras. He is trying to put her in a 


- lifeboat. 


The oil vapor and the yelling are 
beginning to annoy Boyer and make 
him hoarse. Nerves on edge, he 


hopes it will be the last take of 


the day. — sek ae 

“Let’s shoot it quickly while he’s 
upset,” confides Borzage to an as- 
sistant. “That’s the way we want 


When she first 


(Sn the LOS with the Candid 


Roller Tap 


OLLYWOOD’S latest fever- 

ish hunt for novelty threatens 

to bring about a skating cycle in 
motion’ pictures. The Twentieth 
Century-Fox studio started it with 
Sonja Henie, world’s champion of 
the ice rinks, and their “One in a 
Million.” Universal followed with 
plans for a picture to feature Jack 
Dunn, and right this moment, if 
you walk on a certain sound stage 
‘at RKO-Radio, you will find even 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 
caught up in this new craze for 
clamping steel on actors’ sole 
leather, making them glide about 
the screen. : 
Astaire and Rogers, however, 
have put a new twist on this skat- 
ing business. They resort not to 
the swift sharp blade that cuts 
arabesque in the frozen pond, but 
to the skates with steel wheels fore 
and aft;-in short, to rollers. Thus 
mounted, we find them balancing 
themselves before the camera in a 
scene for their first 1937 release, 
tentatively called “Stepping Toes.” 
The background is Central Park, 
New York; the foreground a con- 
crete bench on the mall, from which 
they have just arisen. Ginger is 
pouting, Fred is singing “Let’s Call 


the Whole Thing Off.” This is one 


of the new tunes for the’ filmplay 
written by the latest of the top- 
flight song writers to turn their 
‘talents to pictures—George and Ira 
Gershwin. 

Ginger wears. a tailored jacket of 
burnt orange, knee-length — skirt 
with narrow matching orange 
stripes; Astaire, a tan check sport 
coat, green tie, gray trousers. Mark 
Sandrich, the director, has just had 
his hair cut. It will be his last for 
at least nine weeks since he never 
gets it shorn during the making of 
a picture. 

As Astaire sings, Ginger sulks, 
taps the toe of one skate on the 
smooth cement of the park walk. 
Then Astaire taps, too. Thus, first 
swinging, gliding about, they move 
noisily into a tap dance. To record 
it, the sound man has to travel with 
the camera, his ear glued to the 
back of a directional microphone 
four feet in diameter mounted on a 
“dolly,” pulléd by prop department 
muscles. i 


« 


Imports Rise 


_JUGNROM THE FRENCH screen 

.. RKO-Radio recently took the 
picture “Michael Strogoff,” 
right now, with the help of its Euro- 
pean maker and its Viennese star, 
is turning it into a Hollywood 
photoplay. Such a good idea does 
this way of obtaining new picture 
material seem to RKO-Radio exec- 
utives that they utilize another 
French film to make another 
feature, put in charge as director 
the man who had most to do with 
shaping it abroad. 

This time the picture is “Esca- 
drille,” to give it the original title 
which may later disappear; the di- 


rector, Anatole Litvak, whose “Be 


Mine Tonight” made Jan Kiepura 
known to the world of cinemagoers, 
whose “Mayerling” and other works 


_he hopes, under new colors in a 


and 


added to his fame across the seas. 

Muni has not yet begun to work 
in the filmplay as we go on the 
RKO set where Miss Hopkins and 
Louis Hayward are doing a scene 
on a set which convincingly repro- 
duces a Paris side street on a foggy 
night in 1917. Billposters against 
a wall announce Bernhardt in 
“L’Aiglon,” Mistinguette at the 
Folies Bergere. They are the same 
posters used in the French version, 
were brought from France by Lit- 
vak, along with many other stage 
properties and his own film cutter. 


‘Same Joe ae 


ORE than seven years ago 

we stood on a sound stage 
on Warner Brothers old Sunset 
Boulevard lot, watched a onetime 
carnival and vaudeville acrobat 
emerging into stardom as a comic 
in the then new talkies. His name 
was Joe E. Brown. Now we have 
just stood on another sound stage 
on another studio lot, watching this 
same comic at another significant 
turn in his career. 

In the seven years or so that have 
passed, Joe E. Brown and his India- 
rubber mouth have become known 
over all the globe, have brought 
millions into movie theaters to make 
him one of the first 10 among box- 
office attractions of the films. And 
in all this time it has been as a 
Warner Brothers star that he has 
performed, a Warner Brothers ban- 
ner-bearer he has marched. 

Now all this is changed. Unlike 
James Cagney, who fought the 
brothers in the courts to win his 
right to freedom, unlike Bette 
Davis, who fought them in the 
courts and lost, Joe E. Brown waits 
until his Warners contract expires, 
goes forth promptly to conquer, so 


field filled with uncertainties—the 
field of individual independent pro- 
duction. ane sais 

Not that Brown is so unwise as 
to become his- own producer, the 
fatal course of certain other stars. 
Instead he joins with David L. 
Loew, son of the late famed Marcus 
Loew, and sets out to make pictures 
for RKO-Radio release. The first 
filmplay Loew begins as a producer, 
the first Brown attempts in his new 
venture is called “When’s Your 
Birthday,” now before cameras at 
Pathe studios. © 

An antic comedy, it makes of 
Brown an astrologer, then a clown- 
ish prizefighter. It is as the fighter 
that we find him in the ring on the 
set. He is, it appears, stalling for 
time, since in truth he knows | 
nothing of pugilism—stalling in the 
characteristic Joe E, Brown manner 
with all the Joe E. Brown grimaces. 


| the scene 


Plainly, thoaug 
changed, and the circums 
E, of Ho 


Holgate anc 
giles 


Ar Article hs You Who hone Short Wave} 
_ Addicts Now, But Who May Be Soon 


: ‘ a By William L, Stuart’ 


IRTUALLY every radio 
> receiving set sold this 


~ winter—even including some of those so 
"tiny they can be conveniently concealed 
behind an outsized ash tray—has been 
equipped | with short wave reception. 
- That means that there are thousands of 
families in America that spend a portion 


| of each evening tuned in on some of the. 


_ strangest conversations in the world. 
Usually, it is after a set owner has 
grown pretty sick of the shows broad- 
cast by the commercial boys that he 
i makes his first preliminary survey of 
on amateur band. Anything he hears 
at all on the first try will probably be 
_ preceded by a cat fit on the part of his 
receiver that will tend to make him a 
_ little nervous about the whole matter. 
However, perseverance and a strong 
- constitution are certain to bringin con- 
- versations as refreshing as a long, cool 
drink. And the first is ree apt to run 
something like this: 


“man’s voice will intone. “One, two, three, 
é joer tog hey, okey-dokey.” There 
ey will be a brief pause while the ham 
operator adjusts some gadget, then he 
will repeat, “W239 calling W234. Hope 
| ‘you can hear me. Your signals faded 
off a bit on that last, ol’ boy, ol boy, 


say. From where I sit, it looks like 
| your driver isn’t working enough stuff 
so if you will glance at it and check 
_ you may be able to remedy the trouble. 
bE In the meantime I’m going to try to hike 
. up my signal by putting a little more 
- stuff into the thingamajig and I hope to 
knock you right off your chair with an 
-R9 plus when I come in again. Heh, 
heh, heh. Okay, ol’ boy. ‘That’s all 
- right now. W239 bying to W345. Go 
again W845. pire 


“Calling W234, calling w234, "a young. 


_ people. 


Tue listener, hearing 
that. for the first time, lifts his 
eyebrows and grins. And from 
then on he is a daily devotee to 
the woes and worries of the ham 
radio operators of America. 

The thing you must remember 
if you are in this classification is 
that there is much more to the 
ham picture than meets your ear 
during those amusing -exchanges 
of conjecture and experiment concern- 
ing the reception and sending of short 
wave signals. - 


Short wave operators in RM eneatica have 
done a lot for radio. 
that matter, done a lot for the American 


even engaging voices you hear of an 


‘evening, is a long record of achieve-. 
ment it’s going to do you no harm to 


~ examine. ¥ 


and got down to about an R6 I would — 


. 


‘code message. 


In the first place, the oscorwn of 
short wave is not a very recent thing. 
Thirty-five years ago, Signor Guigliemo 
Marconi sat in a tower on the bleak 


coast of Newfoundland and received for 


the first time out of any man’s air a 
The message was the 
letter “S” and, according to witnesses, 
stood for the first and last letters in 
the word “success.” Success is just 
about all short wave operators have had 
since that day. Hams have been-geing 
along for about 31 years, we under- 
stand. And doing all right. 


We shall not bother with a_ technical 
examination of the meaning of short 
wave. That’s because we don’t under- 
stand it any too thoroughly ourselves. 
However, it is enough to know that 
operators are distributed pretty even- 


They have, for - 


Behind the casual, and maybe. 


bot | 


On this page you see the short wave broadcaster, above, and 


the short wave receiver, below. They get a lot of fun out 


ly trom tne 200-meter band, which was 
ence considered a very short wave- 
length, right down to the twenty-meter 
band; and that bands of 10 meters, 
five meters and two and one-half meters 
are coming into use. See, we knew 


you wouldn’t care! ss 
B 


i HE really impor- 
tant thing about it is that, while you lis- 


‘ten to those innocuous and technical 


conversations about: reception and dis- 
tance, the hams (that’s what they call 
themselves when they’re amateurs) are 
really loaded for bear. The American 
Radio Relay League, which governs the 


activities of the hams, has: formed them 


into an emergency organization that is 
ready to take over communications in 
the event of any disaster. 


Areas that are hit hard by storms or 
floods, railroads, people in hurricane 


-countries—they’ve all learned they can 


depend upon the amateurs in times of 
stress. 
through the preparation of these men— 
too much suffering has been alleviated 
by their prompt action—for the word 
not to have gotten around. ~ 


That guy you hear chattering to some 
operator in Australia has-done the fol- 
lowing things to assure himself that he 
will be able to help in time of emer- 
gency. First, of course, he has passed 


the Government licensing test required — 


of all amateurs. Then he has made 
notes of the following items 
—the location of the near- 
est railroad, police station, 
military detachment and 
press association; the call 
letters of brother hams who 
are located in areas likely 
to be affected by storms; 
his own equipment, such as 
emergency batteries, pack 
sets and paraphernalia in 
case of distaster in his own 


neighborhood. 
The amateur operators 
of America have been 


called upon time after time 
to help, too. Storms have 
laid up passenger trains in 
the snowdrifts of the West- 
ern plains. Amateurs have 
directed assistance to them. 
Men -have been overcome 
doing hazardous work in 


Amateurs have aided again. 
Hurricanes, floods — any- 
thing that wipes out or 
precludes the use of the 
established systems of com- 
munication brings the ama- 
teur operators to the rescue on the 
double quick. 


Le finest example 


of this, of course, was the flood that 
wiped out many lives in Pennsylvania 


and New York State last July and took 
-a tell of millions of dollars in property 


of it, and have been heroes as well. 


Too many lives have been saved - 


out of the way places. . 


playing under = set of “eee 


damage. For hours, amateurs in the 
stricken area were the only means of 
communication rescue parties had with 
the situation. Storage batteries and 
make-shift power plants were pressed 
into service as a handful of men relayed 
to the world information about the ex- 
tent of the damage and the needs of the 
people. _ Directions, for bringing drink- 
ing water in to the people. were given. 
Marooned families that would have been 
left to die otherwise were rescued 
through information imparted by short 
wave. Oh, it was quite an event. 


Fortunately, it is only seldom that the 
more than 50,000° amateurs in America 
must clear their sets for such intense 
action. 


os YOU would really 


like to know, there are only a few of 
the code words you must recognize be- 
fore you can follow a ham conversation. 
They are these: 

' Calling CQ—Calling 
operator. 

OM—-Old man. 

Yi.—Young lady. 

XYL—Wife. 

Thrill hunting BCL’s—Broadcast lis- 
teners who are down in the little stuff 
for fun. That’s us. 

SWL—One who listens regularly to 
short wave. 

73—Best regards. 

QSL—A reply card that verifies an 
amateur’s conversation with another 
amateur. 

QSO—Any amateur conversation. 

QRM—Another station is interfering 
with your signals. 

QRN—Statie. ¢ 

WAC—Rank achieved by amateur who 
has worked all continents. 

WAS—Rank achieved by an amateur 
who has worked all states. 

Q5 plus—The peak in readability of 
signals. The rating comes by amount of 
interference. Lots of interference would 
get a Ql. Get it? 

R9 plus—The peak in signal-strength. 
That means that the voice is coming - 
through so ioudly it can be heard clear 
across the room. That rating starts at 
Ri for a signal Pant: is barely audible, 
one works up. 


any amateur. 


SS HORT wave broad- 


casting is not really broadcasting in the 
pure sense of the word. In short wave, 
messages are sent directly from one 
point to another, not from one point to 
any one who wants to listen in. They. 
just let us tune in, making it a broad- 


cast because they’re nice people. That’s~ - 


why the few commercial shows you 
might hear on the short wave side of 
your set don’t count. They're sent out 
purely as experiments and the reports 
that come in from distant points are ~ 
what they want. 

This doesn’t 
wave, of course. 


include foreign short 
The foreigners are 


macs 


nn are 


As Men Like Us 


By Grace Grandville 


I: IS amazing how 
hard we women 
try to fool ourselves. We never stop 
clinging with strong-jawed tenacity to 
the legend that we dress to pleaSe other 
women and ourselves, not men. Fiddle- 
sticks! Of course we are afraid to 
stray much from the prescribed mode 
of the moment because of the “sharp 
glances and sharper tongues of our 
women friends. But fundamentally fem1- 
nine adornment always is worn to at- 
tract men. 

And why do we struggle and suffer 
and spend our money to make ourselves 
beautiful? In order to wrest admira- 
tion from Jane Jones? You know 
better. [It is Johnny’s favor we're court- 
ing, from the cradle to the grave. The 
campuses of women’s colleges are as 
barren of glamour during the week as 
a Quaker meeting. Scuffed brogues, 
seedy clothes and shiny noses run riot. 
It is over the week-ends when boys 
come down for dates that these chaste 
institutions of learning blossom with 
deliberate pulchritude. 

The real pity of turning ostrich is 
that we can’t discover what gentlemen 
like or dislike about the way we dec- 
orate ourselves if we steadfastly refuse 
to admit the whole process is done for 
them. In stubborn blindness we appar- 
ently get ‘way off the mark. I say 
let’s come out in the open and find 
out the true tastes of the brutes. Bless 
‘em, don’t they make you mad some- 
times, though? 


Havine determined 
upon such a course, you’d think the 
only way it could. be done would be 
to ask humble questions of a number 
of men. Save your pride, darlings, I’ve 
found another source. I asked Myrna 
Loy. In case you're wondering how 
Myrna happens to know so much about 
it, let me remind you that she is in a 
unique position as far as men are con- 
cerned. Her picture roles have made 
her their natura] confidante. Not oniy 
is she one of the leading glamour queens, 
but she is also every man’s Dream Girl. 

When they think about an idea! wife 
they think of Myrna. She spells beauty, 
charm, poise, a sense of humor, sophisti- 
cation without a sacrifice of feminity, 
a low, sweet voice and a ready laugh; 
Serenity in the face of obstacles both 
great and small and that precious qual- 
ity known as “being a good sport.” 

“The writers of the scripts for my 
pictures may be thanked ‘or consist- 
ently presenting me with those virtues. 
Maybe I’m not like that at all in real 


8 
from 


lite,” says Myrna. “But men have sin- 
gle track minds where women are con- 
cerned. So their letters to their idea} 
of me are full of the things they don’t 
like about other women.” 


Some of the things they don’t like 
are presented forthwith. They abom- 
inate untidiness. The higher up the 
social scale they are the stronger the 
abomination. Almost more than beauty 
of face and form do they admire neat- 
ness, sleekness, careful grooming. The 


if you'd be popular. 


women who change history may have 
crooked noses, may even have small 
wens on their chins. But they are al- 


ways appetizing. 
Men don’t like 


to be drowned in a wave of perfume. 
It makes them uncomfortable and sus- 
picious. Yet few feminine tricks appeal 
to them more than a delicate use of 
scent. Practically none of them care 
for heavy, Oriental perfume. Dick 


Powell was a faithful spokesman for 
his sex when he said: “Men like per- 
fumes best when they smell] like the 
flowers they know. The average chap 
enjoys sweet, light, decorous perfume 
which goes with the type of woman 
who knows less than he knows about 
love and life. There’s always a modest 
little boy who is afraid of being grabbed 
off, in every man, The minute he 
smells heady, exotic perfume he thinks 
of harems and designing women, and 
gets frightened.” 

They’re funny about napes of necks— 
girls’ necks. They want them to be 
what they call “sweet,” meaning fra- 
grant and feminine. The suggestion 
that a girl might have shaved the back 
of her neck appalls a man. He doesn’t 
like it to look clipped, either. Close, 


masculine shingles are unpopular. <A 
man admires softness in a woman, at 
least on the surface—soft, shining hair 


In this article M-G-M’s favored 
player, Myrna Loy, tells you some 
things about beauty habits to avoid 


Myrna Loy, Often Cast as the Hero's Pal, 
Gives Some Tips on Masculine Prejudices 


Simply dressed. They hate tortuous 
coiffures just as they despise weird 
hats. You might as well make up your 
minds to that. 

The poor things only tolerate style 
fads because they can’t help themselves. 
You may feel fashionable as al] get 
out when you roll up your tresses into 
a cylindrical border around your face 
and stick a bunch of flowers right 


smack on the top of your head, but 
I'll give you odds that the lad who is 
escorting you to the dance is dumb 
with embarrassment. 


bh 
Men are terribly 


fussy about lipsticks, really,” says 
Myrna. “Only usually they don’t dare 
express themselves. They all think 
women use far too much paint and it 
annoys them the way the stuff comes 
off on things, especially their faces. [t 
seems the kissing habit is seriously 
threatened unless women forego all but 
indelible lipstick and then curb what 
the boys call the ‘insane’ determina- 
tion to plaster on so much of it. 

“Many a wife who complains because 
the ardor of her husband’s affection is 
cooling doesn’t realize that she turns 
her cheek almost every time he kisses 
her. She is thinking about keeping 
her rouged mouth’from being .smeared. 
He is hurt, just the same. Or so they 
tell. me.” 

The masculine sense of the fitness 
of things is invariably offended by any 
kind of makeup which is done in public. 
Stand on your rights 1! you want to, 
it’s certainly an awful bother to have 
to retire every time you feel like pow- 
dering your nose.. But our fords and 
masters don’t like it otherwise. 

Myrna’s statistics show that men 
notice hands more than women realize. 
Without exception, all men admire nice- 
ly manicured hands. Three things they 
hate with a mighty hatred are deep 


.red polish, very long pointed nails and 


nicotine stains on fingers. They get 
pretty bitter, too, about floury faces, 
spots of vivid pink on ladies’ cheeks, 
heavily mascaraed eyelashes and eye- 
brows that have been plucked to the 
vanishing point. 


ie OTHER words, 
men don’t want us to be conspicuously 
made up. You see, they still believe in 
keeping up illusions, down to the last 
man.- They never want us to go nat- 
ural -to the point of ignoring all. the 
cunning little artifices we’ve learned to 
improve upon the raw product. It is 
just that they would appreciate it 
awfully if.we could bring ourselves to 
use those artifices subtly enough so 
that they wouldn’t ever have to be con- 
scious of them: They want to go on 


gently fooling themselves. But we'd 
better not. 

Feminine we must be, yet minus the 
typical feminine weaknesses. Besides 
our errors in beauty technique, the 
weaknesses which pain them most are 
our propensities for nagging, weeping 
and making scenes. And the greatest 


of these is making scenes, Ask any 
man, 


*Djors believe- 
everything you 
hear about Hollywood,” was the advice 
I got from well meaning friends when 
they found I had my heart set on a 


career in pictures. eg 

“Don’t believe anything you hear in 
Hollywood,” I like to te those same 
friends and others who visit me here. 

I think it works—both ways. Holly- 
wood is neither as bad nor as good as it 
is painted on the outside, but within its 
so-called sacred walls it is, it seems to 
me, as gossipy as any little town in the 
world—much more gossipy, in fact, than 
my native Dubuque, Ia. 

Because of this, I have never been 
able to live down the story of how I 
tricked one studio into believing that I 
was an English actress in order to get 
the part I played in the picture, “Caval- 
cade.” As a matter of fact, I had 
played a few roles in England in English 
plays, and I didn’t realize until the 
whole story leaked out that I was being 
publicized as an imposter of the first 
water. 

That story keeps cropping up every 
time I am interviewed and in almost 
every mention any movie commentator 
is kind enough to make about me. I no 
longer mind. I have learned that in 


Miss Lindsay will soon be 
seen in Warner Bros.” “The 
Green Light” and “Slim” 


Hollywood, at least, the end justifies 
the means, and I know I did not hurt 
anyone by posing as an English actress. 


As A matter of fact, 


I find the memories of England slip 
away even faster than the slight accent 
I so painstakingly acquired during my 
brief stay there. Iowa is more useful to 
me in most of the roles I play than is 
England. Dubuque is a better back- 
ground than London. 

When I try to picture the character I 
am to play in any particular picture, I 
find that I am recalling someone I knew 
in my own home town or when I was in 


Tus “grapevine 
gossip” of the film colony is almost the 
only thing I don’t like about Holly- 
wood. I discount everything I hear, and 
part of what I see, and try to dodge the 
people and places where rumors seem 
to start or spread, Still one can’t help 
hearing some of them. So I tell myself 
to believe nothing I hear in Hollywood. 
It’s much the safest way. 

I like to be sociable but not social. 
And sociability, to my way of thinking, 
is not concerned with other. peoples’ 
private affairs. I’ve never understood 


why motion picture people are expected 


sible for me eventually to spend perhaps 
a half of each year in Honolulu, which 
I think is the most beautiful spot on 
earth—even more beautiful than Iowa in 
October or England in April. 

The public, I like to think, is made up 
of friends. It is my thoughtless asso- 
ciates I instinetively fear in Hollywood's 
never-ending search for sensations. That 
first mild one JI created when I finally 
admitted my Iowa parentage was 
enough to cure me for all time. 

If I had known anything about Holly- 
wood when I made up that story about 
being an English girl from Kenley, 
suburb of London, daughter of a London 
broker and educated in a London con- 


school. My experiences in England have 
been of little use to me in that way. 
They got me my chance in pictures, but 
their influence seems to have ended with 
the signing of a contract. 

For a long time I had difficulty in an- 
swering questions without giving my 
secret away. During those weeks I 
learned an interesting thing. The aver- 
age Hollywood interviewer who asks 


questions will, if one hesitates long 
enough, answer them as he expects 
them to be answered, all by himself. I 
have given many interviews that way 
and still find the system useful on 
occasion. 

I am frankly fearful of saying any- 
thing about my private affairs for pub- 
lication. I’ve been intentionally close- 
mouthed about romance, whether there 
was one in my life or not, and, although 
this has brought me some criticism and 
may have set off some of the gossips at 
one time or another, it has saved me 
the embarrassment of having to retract 
my statements later. I’ve learned that 
the less a woman says about herself in 
Hollywood, the freer she is from un- 
pleasant rumors. 


to live their entire lives in a glass show- 
case. I don’t intend to live mine that 
way, here or anywhere else. 


I have known as many people I con- 


sider really interesting in Iowa as I 
have in London or Hollywood. But only 
here have I been keenly conscious of 
that deadly undercurrent of unchari- 
table assumptions about everything and 
everybody. I’m no Pollyanna, either, 
but I think it’s both good taste and 
good business to give people the bene- 
fit of the doubt. They don’t often do 
that here. 


Dowt mistake me, 


please. I like the attention one gets in 
Hollywood from the general public after 
one has worked in a few pictures. I’m 
human. I get a real thrill every time 
anyone asks me for my autograph, even 
though I have been told that the retail 
value of mine, among the swappers who 
meet regularly in front of Los Angeles 
restaurants after the rush hour, is not 
high. I’m #eankly amazed that people 
write me fan mail, but I would be bit- 
terly disappointed if no one did. 

I asked for this job and I’m giad I 
have it. It will, I hope, make it pos- 


Herein one of Hollywood's rising young actresses 

hurls a few comments on Hollywood and its char- 

acteristics. When she came to the cinema capital 

there was talk that she was a young English 

actress. She got a job in “Cavalcade.” But in reality 

Miss Lindsay came from Dubuque. In this article 
she carries on from there. 


my 
y 


vent, I would never have had the cour- 
age to have tried it here. Knowing 


what I do now, I would either tell the 
truth or say nothing. [I learned to say 
nothing and to stare at people who 
thought they knew me when I was first 
in Hollywood, trying te carry on with 
the hoax. I’ve apologized many times 
to those people since. 

Of course, success is no respecter of 
birthplaces. Henry Fonda, whose lead- 
ing lady I am in the picture “Slim,” now 
in production at Warner’ Brothers 
Studios, claims Omaha as his home 
town, and he has done very well and 
much better than I have, no doubt, 
without ever claiming to be anybody 
else from any other place. And Omaha 
is just an inch away from Dubuque on 
the map. 


1, IS not always 


easy but it is always invaluable in 
Hollywood to be serenely indifferent to 
what people are saying. One may hear, 
but one can always appear not to have 
heard. It isn’t worthwhile, going 
through life, even an exciting Holly- 
wood life, living on rumors. The food 
at the Brown Derby is better than the 
conversation one generally hears in the 
next booth. 

I’m not “tired of it all” and I don’t 
want to give the impression that I 
haven’t many trusted friends in Holly- 
wood. I intend to go on, as long as 1 
can, living my own life and letting 
others live theirs, as nearly deaf to 
Hollywood gossip as it is humanly pos- 
sible to be. I wish I could say that I 
don’t care what is said about me or 
about those I like, but that isn’t true. 

I’m too Midwestern to be blase. And 
not English enough, perhaps, to tell 
people to their faces what I think of 
Hollywood gossip. 


Constance Bennett, with Mar- 
lene Dietrich, is ranked in 
second place by these distin- 
guished designers. Miss Ben- 
nett, who was not mentioned 
in last year’s poll, this year 
is placed ahead of such ac- 
knowledged leaders in dress 
as Claudette Colbert, Kay 
Francis, Carole Lombard, 
Gloria Swanson, Joan Craw- 
ford, Virginia Bruce, Dolores 
Del Rio and Joan Bennett. 
Constance wears, in this pic- 
ture, a simple afternoon en- 
semble of smart crepe dress, 
black felt chapeau and twin 
fur pieces for accent. 


HE Queen is 
dead. Long 


live the queen! Norma Shearer has been 
voted the best dressed woman in Holly- 
wood in Screen & Radio Weekly’s 
second annual fashion pol. She de- 
throned the reigning queen. of fashion, 
Carole Lombard. 

Constance Bennett, who didn’t even 
place last year, has come into her own 
again and is tied with Marlene Diet- 
rich, the glamorous, for second place. 
Claudette Colbert, Kay Francis and 
Carole Lombard are in for third place 
and Gloria Swanson, Joan Crawford, 
Virginia Bruce, Dolores Del Rio and 
Joan Bennett are likewise tied for 
fourth place. 

Last year I asked the designers from 
seven studios to select the best dressed 
women of filmdom. Adrian of M-G-M, 
Rene Hubert of Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Omar Kiam of United Artists, Orry- 
Kelly of Warner Bros., Bernard. .New- 
man of RKO, Kalloch of Columbia and 
Travis Banton of Paramount selected 
Carole Lombard as a fashion queen, 
with Norma Shearer running her a 
close second and Claudette Colbert and 
Dietrich tying for third place. 


On THIS year’s 
poll Royer and. Gwen Wakeling from 
Twentieth Century - Fox, Omar Kiam 
from the Samuel Goldwyn Studios, 
Orry-Kelly of Warner Bros., John Hark- 
rider of Universal, Kalloch of Columbia, 
Helen Taylor of Walter Wanger Stu- 
dios, Ernst Dryden of David Selznick 
Studios, Travis Banton of Paramount 
and Edward Stevenson of RKO voted. 
Walter Plunkett from RKO and 
Adrian of M-G-M declined to vote, and 
in a way you can’t blame the poor 
dears. Some of those who. did vote: did 
so only after long contemplation and 
with inward shudderings because they 
have *learned by long experience that 
they may get a. frosty reception from 
the next star for whom ‘it becomes their 
duty to design clothes. While most of 
the stars would have you think they 
didn’t give a twig whether or not they 
are named best dressed women of the 
screen, they have subtle ways of wreak- 
ing revenge on the poor designer for 
the injury to their vanity. 
While Norma Shearer has become 
head lady in Hollywood’s fashion parade 
by scoring two more votes than her 
nearest rival, it is interesting to note 
that 35 women were mentioned in all, 
against a dozen last year. 

This only. becomes amazing perhaps 
when viewed in the light of what has 
happened in the last few years. , For 


several years Lilyah Tashman 
reigned unquestioned as Holly- 
wood’s best dressed screen star. 
One heard very little about any 
other star, unless it was Gloria 
Swanson, until Constance Ben- 
nett came along. Then began 
the bitter feud over this title 
which still goes merrily on. 


Ir WAS Connie, 


I believe, who first made the 
women out here clothes-consci- 
ous. Heretofore they had been 
content to wear screen clothes 
and let it go at that. But Con- 
nie had lived in Paris, she had 
developed what the French call 
soignee by her study of the fine 
art of dressing. She arrived in 
Hollywood with a magnificent 
wardrobe of the smartest Paris 
clothes, one that made her 
screen rivals sit ip and notice. 

Up until that time  Holly- 
wood was still in the small 
town class, as far as smart 
dress shops and dress designers 
were concerned. Some of our 
now most prominent best- 
dressers were just beginning 
to be known. Travis Banton 
at Paramount took the then 
plain Jane Peters under his 
wing. She became Carole Lom- 
bard and,.under his tutelage, 
a ranking fashion plate. Clau- 
dette Colbert was also one of 
his prize pupils. 

And perhaps most of all 
Banton should be credited with 
the amazing change in the 
most glamorous of them all, 
Marlene Dietrich. For I’m told 
that when Marlene first. ar- 
rived from Germany to take 
up her abode on the Para- 
mount lot she resembled a 
German hausfrau rather than 
a well dressed woman. To- 
day she is known both here 
and abroad as one of the 
chic women of the screen. 
Joan Crawford has devel- 
oped into a reigning screen 
star whose clothes are copied 
by women all over the world. 
But that is the result of sev- 
eral years of study and the 
subtle guidance of Adrian, M- 
G-M’s ace designer. For Joan 
in the early days was more 
interested in collecting danc- 
ing trophies than she was in 
winning the title of best 
dressed woman. 

Norma Shearer, too, had the 


y Sara Day 


advice and guidance of 
Adrian, but Norma hadial- 
ready learned something 
evea more priceless than 
the secret.of how to be 
smartly dressed and that is 
—perfect grooming. The 
designers who chose her 
said that they did so not 
only because she selected 
smartly sophisti- 
cated clothes, and 
wore all types of 
clothes well, but 
because she was 
always so per- 
fectly groomed. 

It is a tribute to 

Gloria Sw an- 
sw, Son that she, 


out of all the stars who reigned in the 
days of the silents, is still a runner-up 
for the fashion nomination. And that 
despite the fact that she has not ap- 
peared in a picture for a long time. Cor- 
roborating the designers’ selection of 
Gloria, I must’ say that she has always 
been one of my favosites. She wears 


clothes beautifully and while her clothes 
are not flamboyant, they are dramatic 


enough to be arresting. 

Proof that Hollywood. has developed 
as a spot where fashionable women 
are no longer the exception, since those 
days when Gloria was a star, is proven 
by the fact that 35 women were named 
in this latest poll... Robert Kalloch, 
designer at Columbia, whose private 
clientele includes Mrs. Harrison Wil- 
liams, famous as one of the world’s best 
dressed women, claims that the fact 
that dur stars now travel a great deal 
is responsible for the change. 


“Hollywood’s screen stars have min- 
gled in the smart sets of New York, 
London and Paris,” says Kalloch, “and 
therefore have become more. fashion- 
conscious. So much so, in fact, that 
they can take their. place anywhere 
with the most fashionably gowned and 
we can be proud of them.’ 

“Another reason for our growing 
clothes-consciousness,”- continued Kal- 
loch, ‘“‘is the fact that some of the most 
notable sports events of the country 
are held in Southern California now. 
There are the polo and tennis matches, 
the races, and we have smart restau- 
rants and cafes in which you can see 
famous people from all over the world. 
Hollywood has become cosmopolitan.” 


L apy MENDL, the 
former, Elsie de Wolfe, who was chosen 
as the world’s best dressed woman last 
year, said practically the same thing 
when I talked to her a few months ago. 

“Your screen stars, at least the ones 
I know—Grace Moore, Constance Ben- 
nett, Mary Pickford and Kay Francis— 
could hold their own with any of the 
fashionable women of New York, Lon- 
don and Paris.” 

Some time ago I predicted that Con- 
nie Bennett would have to look to her 
laurels as a fashion plate because her 
younger sister, Joan, had developed a 
decided flair for wearing chic. clothes. 
My prediction was justified in that Joan 
came in fourth in the poll this year, 
and she has never been mentioned be- 
fore in the usual lists. 


Ir IS strange, per- 
haps, that Kay Francis is not so dis- 
tinct a favorite with Hollywood design- 
ers as she is with other groups, for Kay 
has been named as Hollywood’s best 
dressed woman several times, but not 
in Hollywood. This year. Kay was 
chosen as the best dressed woman in 
America for 1936 by the Fashion Acad- 
emy, which annually selects America’s 
most stylish woman. She is the first 
woman from motion picture circles to 
win this title. 


I am a little surprised; too, that 
Gladys Swarthout, voted the best dressed 
woman in operatic-circles, did not re- 
ceive more votes because she is, to 
my. mind, one of the most beautifully 


gowned of recent additions to Holly- 
wood. 


Among the 35 named were two 
younger stars, Loretta Young and Olivia 
de Havilland. They were selected as 
being possible candidates for the throne 
because they had shown definite im- 
provement in their selection of clothes. 
Loretta has the ability, as Royer said, 
to combine sophistication with the qual- 
ity of youth in her clothes. 


Some of those nominated were dis- 
tinctly dark horses. Take ZaSu Pitts, 
for instance. I’ve often heard that 
ZaSu had excellent taste in her private 
wardrobe, but I have never seen her 
off the set. Edward Stevenson, who 
knows her very well, says she dresses 
in extremely good taste, choosing gowns 
with that quaint quality suited to her 
personality. 


Grera GARBO 
is another star one seldom thinks of 
as a contender for the fashion throne, 
yet Ernst Dryden named her because 
he says she wears her clothes so grace- 
fully. Garbo is so seldom seen in public 
that one hasn’t much chance to judge 
her clothes. 


Katharine Hepburn, another recluse, 
was also in the list. 


Others who were mentioned were 
Merle Oberon, Marion Davies, Marjorie 
Gateson, Anita Louise, Ann Sothern, 
Grace Moore, Irene. Dunne, Binnie 
Barnes, Miriam Hopkins, Madeleine Car- 
roll, Rosalind Russell, Ginger Rogers, 
Mary Astor, Janet Gaynor, Marguerite 
Churchill and Sylvia Sydney. 


With all these dark horses as entries 
in the fashion polls, it will be interest- 
ing to see what the year of 1937 will 
bring. Last year’s queen was dethroned 
in favor of Norma Shearer and now 
who will be the reigning favorite this 
time next year? 


Norma Shearer—Queen of Fashion. That is 
the result of Screen & Radio Weekly’s annual 
poll of Hollywood’s leading designers. Called 
First Lady of the Screen, now Miss Shearer, 
remembered for her Juliet, can claim this sec- 
ond honor. Above she poses in white ermine 
worn over a gown of suede crepe high-lighted 


by shirring and a motif of simplicity. 


Marlene Dietrich sets off her exquisite beauty 
with clothes befitting her charm. 


Kay Francis shares third ranking with 


Carole Lombard, named best dressed woman in 
Claudette Colbert and Carole Lombard. 


last year’s poll, is in third place this year. 
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New Stuff 


The only orchestras to skyrocket into 
national prominence during 1936 were 
those of Benny Goodman and Shep 
Fields. A bad year—not so far as 


_ quality is concerned, but quantity. 


Musicians think Goodman’s group is 
more likely to remain popular than 
Fields’. That’s because, they say, Good- 
man does absolute music when he goes 


Benny Goodman 


to work on his listeners—-while Shep ac- 
complishes the same effect through a 


trick with gourds and an accordion. 


And tricks wear thin with time. 

Goodman, incidentally, is not only 
one of the most popular of the band- 
leaders these days; he’s the most un- 
usual. Absolutely secretive about him- 
self, as though any show of emotion— 
except the ecstasy of rhythm that grips 
him as he plays—were fatal. Doesn’t 
look at all like a hotcha player as he 
conducts his band for the Tuesday eve- 
ning Jack Oakie show. Just contained 
and pleasant. 

That is probably due to the fact, we’d 
say, that Benny is about the only musi- 
cian in America who is considered by 
his fellow musiciams as a really great 
man. You can see that by watching 
him rehearse. While ordinary bands 
are usually the scene of some pretty 
lively arguments between the leader and 
the players, Goodman speaks and the 
others obey. For that matter, when 
Benny drops inte one of the musicians’ 
hangouts, quiet falls over an otherwise 
raucous gathering. Musicians are 
famous for their noisiness. Goodman 
has certainly softened them up. 

He doesn’t mix an awful lot—except 
when he and his men get together to 
see how well they can play. That's not 
so often now as it used to be when they 
weren't working so hard. On the other 
hand, if someone can do a difficult pass- 
age on an instrument, Goodman cottons 
to him right off. That’s why there is no 
color line in the Goodman band. Ability 
is the only measure. 


Benny’s biggest worry at the moment 
is his vocalist. He says he might solve 
it by the time you read this. You see, 
Helen Ward, the black-haired and blue- 


_ voiced lovely who has been singing 


with him ever since the country real- 
ized that Goodman has been a great 
musician for a long time, announced a 
short while ago that she was going to 


be married. And she would leave radio, 


she said. ’ 
For that reason, Goodman is looking 


_ for another singer. He won't fist any 


specifications. Just says he’ll know 
what he wants when he hears it. He's 
-tried out about 20 so far and is being 
pretty mysterious about the identity of 
one girl who impressed him. The only 


~ clue he’d give was that her voice is half- 


luscious and half-raucous. And beautiful. 
“But then,” he explained, “any girl 
with a v@ice like that is beautiful.” 
And he meant it. 
: * « * 


RETURN—When Russ Columbo died 
so tragically a year or more ago, people 
began to realize that, although he had 
been discovered as a sort of Bing 
Crosby type of singer by NBC in order 
to cash in on the Crosby splurge, Russ 
had really come upon a style of his own. 


In fact, the new Columbo style—which 


was pure romancing to music—had lifted 
Russ out of a slight drop in popularity 
just before his death. 


What we're getting around to is this: 


CBS has just dug up singer. 
Only, instead of being slightly like 
Crosby in technique, he is slightly like 
Columbo was. A nice voice, and a way 
of using it that counts up. By the way, 
his name is Del Casino. And if CBS 
should start giving him the big timers’ 
build-up — a fifteen-minute broadcast 
every day around 6 o'clock, when the 
gals are home listening to the radio and 
getting dinner—don’t be.at all surprised. 
We'll tell you about him now, then 
we won't have te scurry around when 
you start asking us later. He's a New 
York boy, born in Brooklyn. After he 
achieved his high school diploma, he not 
only cut quite a figure as a lightweight 
boxer, but moved in on Wall Street and 
did rather well for himself. He says he 
started singing as a joke and is pretty 
amused by the fact that the payoff on 
the gag has been coming regularly every 
Saturday ever since. 
s * @ 


Contentions 


We insist that the most superior voice 
singing well-paced blues stuff on the air 
today is that of Sally Singer, who used 
to be with Leo Reisman and is now on 
CBS. 

You rarely read anything about her 
and we actually are stumped when we 
look for the reason. Maybe it’s because 
she’s quiet. None of the hail and hearty 
mannerisms for Miss Singer. She comes 


Sally Singer 


into her studio when she is supposed to, 
does as she should, and leaves immedi- 
ately upon completion of her chores. 
Outside of the fact that her last name 
is really Schermerhorn, she says there’s 
nothing very interesting about her life. 
But here’s something: Every once in a 
while, if the band plays something she 
likes, she’ll dance in the studio. Quite 
gravely and seriously and beautifully, 
usually with Jerry or someone who is 
pretty good with his dance steps. 
e 
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ACTOR—Y our children are probably 
the ones who hear Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s easy voice explaining the classics 
over NBC each Friday. Really, you 
should be ashamed of yourselves for 


missing the fun. Not only does the finest 


of our American musicians do an able 
job of putting music into terms we can 
all understand, but he has lately taken 
to appearing in little dramatizations of 
the lives of composers. The doctor is 
always recognizable in the skits. He’s 
not really an actor; but you figure that 
tf Bach and the rest were as nice as he 
is, they must have been a good lot. 


Waking Up 


In at least three different and im- 
portant quarters, we have heard things 
that would indicate that radio men are 
waking up to a little truism. 

The last occasion was the best. It 
was at the premier of a pretty fancy 
half-hour program, and we were sitting, 
fortunately enough, immediately behind 
one of the sponsors. At the conclusion 


of the half-hour, he pursed his lips and. 


frowned. “it was $4,000 or $5,000 for 
talent on the show, wasn’t it?” he asked 
a person sitting beside him. “And $400 
or $500 for the writers?” The person 
nodded two times. “Well,” said the 
sponsor, “it looks as though we should 
have reversed the procedure.” 


fe oe 
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Illusion 


We have always been a little reluctant 
to take people to see a broadcast of the 
Thursday night Show Boat over NBC. 
Especially if they were listeners who 
had become completely captivated by 


the picture of river boat life presented 
first by Charlie Winninger as Captain 
Henry, and more lately by Lanny Ross. 
Those friends were almost without ex- 


a TORE: 


Lanny Ross 


ception deeply shocked by the prosaic 
appearance of the cast, the sound effects 
men and the orchestra as they all went 
about the business of building radio’s 
greatest illusion of reality. 


There can be no doubt that many 
listeners felt about Show Boat as a cap- 
tain feels about his ship. Considered it 
real as all creation. And felt a little 
sad because it wasn’t. But we no longer 
fear shattering these illusions now. Ex- 
cept for the title—which the sponsors 
consider, rightly enough, a valuable 
property—Show Boat has dropped all 
its picture painting. No more story 
thread, with characters dropping in and 
out as interest in thenr rose and fell, no 
more anxiety about a possible loss of 
the old craft by its owners; just Lanny 
Ross as master of ceremonies, Molasses 
’n’ January, Al Goodman, the Modern 
Choir and guest stars. 

Inasmuch as you probably know all 
about this, what we really wanted to 
tell you is that nothing that has been 
used to keep up the idea of a boat will 
go to waste. The paddle-wheel which 
used to make you think the water palace 
was moving out into mid-stream is called 
upon quite extensively by Fred Allen 
for making out as though he has fallen 
into a lily pond or something—and the 


-“ boat whistle appears regularly on the 


Court of Human Relations, since its 
heroines are always going off to some 
foreign clime to get over an unrequited 
love. 

The addition of those amateur dra- 
matics, with hero, heroine and villain 
chosen from the studio audience, puts 
Show Boat in the clam bake class. In 
radio, a clam bake is a program that 
has a little bit of everything, not always 
strung together very well. Show Boat 
has hit everything known to radio so 
far. Drama, music hot and classical, 
love and melodrama and the inclusion of 
the amateur actors completes the gamut. 


* * * 


bie Shoes 


- Hal Kemp was telling us the other 
day that he knows he must fill an awful 
big pair of shoes as he takes over the 
Friday night Kostelanetz show; and we, 
after listening to Hal’s first programs, 
are inclined to think he must have a 
very big pair of feet. The shoes are 
filled, amply. s 

It’s a fumny thing that Hal should 
take over one of the big program as- 
signments by himself just as Fred War- 
ing leaves broadcasting for an indefinite 
period of time. Funny because Kemp’s 
career is tied up with Waring in a way 
not many know about. 

Back when Hai was first starting as a 
bandleader, Waring met him. Fred ad- 
mired Hal and his ideas, promised that 
he’d do something if he could, and went 
off again. However, the first chance 
Fred got, he came through on his prom- 
ise. First, he convinced a theater man- 
ager that Kemp’s orchestra was the 


logical one to fill a vacant spot on a bill; 
then, he lent Kemp his own assistant 
conductor while Kemp whipped his band 
into tophole shape. 

Later, when Hal’s boys were running 
into a little difficulty, Waring decided 
to take his annual vacation at home in 
Pennsylvania. He had the whole Kemp 
band as his guests for quite a while so 
that the band could really acquire the 
high gloss necessary in the big time. 

One thing you'll notice in Hal’s new 
series is that Hal won’t be saying any- 
thing. He doesn’t think his voice is 


such a startling one over the air, and 


would rather that-his music speak for 


him. 
* * * 


LOOK FORWARD—The New Year ja 


going to bring more changes in the radio 
scene than you might suppose, we think. 


And the element that is going to have @ — 


lot to do with it is the entrance of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System into the 
coast-to-coast field, with the addition of 
more than 30 stations, including the im- 
portant Don Lee web on the West Coast. 
Sponsors’ greatest headache in radio has 
been the fact that good time—or time 
when most people are listening to the 
sets—has all been purchased long ago. 
We may assume that some who have had 
good shows on at poor times will move 
them to the new facilities — and that 
others, who have been holding back on 
their radio budgets because they couldn’t 
squeeze in, will jump after time on the 
MBS chain. You can almost trust us, 


_there, because two Mutual programs are 


already making formidable advances in 
the audience surveys accepted by radio 
men as great stuff. Renfrew of the 
Mounted is one; Gabriel Heatter the 
other. — 

Oh, if you think 31 or 32 stations 
aren’t enough to make an impression, 
consider this: Rudy Vallee’s show is 
heard only on 35. 

* * ® 


New Show | 


Although radio audiences remain 


rather constant in numbers, it can be 
figured that the people who comprise 
the audience of any one show change in 
character. Some drop out, others tune 
in; and before you know it, there’s al- 
most a new audience, even though the 
rating remains approximately the same, 


That, however, has one exception. 
Any program featuring the voice of 
Frank Munn can be pretty certain that 
it has virtually the same audience his _ 
other programs have had. That’s one of 
the reasons why Frank has been works 
ing steadily on commercials without a 
vacation for a great many years. More 
than 10, we think. — 

His most recent show, The Sweetest 
Love Songs Ever Sung, heard on Mon- 
days over NBC, is the same type of 
show as his others. The only real dif- 
ference is that he is now singing with 
Natalie 
Claire and singing to the music of Abe 
Lyman instead of that of Gus 


Haenschen. ree 
Although Rudy Vallee and Fred 


Frank Munn 
Astaire and Jerry Cooper are consid- 


— wig Hahagerciiory young men of the air, | 
rank year after year sung songs — 
with the best looking girls radio hag — 


had to offer. He thinks they number 


better than 16, altogether, but he always _ 
begs off naming the list. We've dis- — 


covered why recently. He can never 
recall more than six of them at a sitting. 


Bodanya, instead of Bernice 


; 


. O William L Stuart. 
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Dorothy Arzner Thus Looks at 
Films with a Clear Eye 


By Grace Wilcox 


6b 
1G YOU, as the director, 
are sufficiently inspired 
you can make good actors out of bad ones. 
“You can make an exciting and successful. picture 
from a mediocre script. 


“You can invent a situation which may change the 
tempo of an entire sequence. 

“You can lighten a dreary scene. or put drama into 
one that is too trivial. 

“There is one catch in all this—most directors are 
not consistent in their inspirations. There is too 
much work to do and too little time in which to. do it;” 

Dorothy Arzner, Hollywood’s only woman director, 
speaking. She is one of two women to make good be- 
hind a directorial megaphone—to actually direct a pic- 
ture from beginning to end. The other one is Lois 
Webber of the silent days. 

Miss Arzner knows what it takes to qualify in the 
moving picture field of men. She speaks with con- 
viction: 

“Physical endurance, mental aiertness, a willing- 
ness to shoulder responsibility, the ability to stand the 
gaff and to play the game.” 


Miss ARZNER and I were 


having dinner at Levy’s Tavern the other night. Al 
Levy prides himself on having catered to three genera- 
tions of Los Angeies folk, most of whom are still alive. 

In Miss Arzner’s childhood, her father, proprietor 
of the Hoffman Cafe, was Al Levy’s competitor, so it 
is not surprising to learn that threegold Angelenos 
must go in for a spell of reminiscing before ordering 
the soup. 

Besides, it gave me an opportunity to get a good 
look at our only woman director, without a coterie of 
cameramen, electricians, script girls and players sur- 
rounding her. Hers is a very satisfying face, brilli- 
antly alive; her skin is clear and healthy, without aid 
of cosmetics; her eyes are a deep, violet-blue, shadowed 
with long lashes, and I should hate to be the one to 
double-cross or try to fool those eyes. 

They see straight through with the uncanny in- 
sight of the Scotch and she confesses to a distinct 
partiality for everything pertaining to the land of 
Burns and Stevenson. She wears a severely tailored 
tweed suit, with mannish shirt and tie, when working. 
She orders her shirts by the dozen from a New York 
firm and says she feels this is the only sort of costume 
suited to her job. 


A rrer Al Levy, Dorothy 


Arzner and myself. had taken several of the local in- 
habitants apart and put them together again in. their 
proper places, she and I fell into a discussion of what 
constitutes the difference between a good picture and 
a bad one. 

“Neither producer, director, players, technicians or 
cameramen can produce interesting screen entertain- 
ment from a story which may be all right on the 
printed page, but all wrong for filming purposes.” 
Miss Arzner forgot to go on with her dinner, as she 
got well launched in one of her favorite subjects. 

“Because a story reads well, it doesn’t always fol- 
low that it will film well,” she said, “but if the right 
adapters get hold of it, such a story may turn out 
brilliantly. The author, however, usually fusses a 
good deal at the results. No director, inspired or 
otherwise, can cope with dreary dialog and 16 pages 
of introspection or descriptions of states of mind. If 
there isn’t action to carry along the characters and 
make them clear, then the whole thing is hopeless.” 

She léoks very fragile to have tackled some of the 
important talking pictures she has brought to the 
screen. These include “Sarah and Son,” with Ruth 
Chatterton; “Honor Among Lovers,” with Claudette 
Colbert and Fredric March; “Merrily We Go to Hell,” 
with Sylvia Sydney and March; “Christopher Strong” 
with Katharine Hepburn; “Nana” with Anna Sten 
and recently “Craig’s Wife,” with Rosalind Russell 
and John Boles. 


M ISS ARZNER is of the 


opinion that a director can do a great deal to bring 
out the acting ability of a player. “After all, if a 
director doesn’t know the effects he is aiming for, how 
can he hope to get them from his actors? If he knows 
exactly what he wants, he can explain the scenes so 
clearly that the players immediately get them and 
give him what he is trying to achieve. Actors are 
sensitive, otherwise they wouldn’t be actors. They 
are interesting and willing to learn; at least most 
of them. Sometimes just a hint turns the trick.” 
Miss Arzner has some interesting ideas on the 


Dorothy Arzner, Hollywood’s' only woman director, at work on Columbia’s “Craig Wife.” 


subject: Personality or acting—which is the more im- 
portant? 

“It has been pretty well proven,” she reflected, stir- 
ring her coffee slowly, “that some of the most talented 
and brilliant actors fail to make good in Hollywood. 
They flash on the film horizon for a few months or a 
year and then disappear. Others make good and keep 
getting better at the boxoffice. Unless a player has 
personality, a certain something that comes through, 
he may be the best actor in the world and yet not 
make good on the screen. 


“This is equally true of men and women. In the 
case of women, it is not necessarily beauty, but it is 
something that is at once individual and arresting. In 
men, it is the power to project themselves through the 
camera lens in such a way that they are unforget- 
table.” 

We spoke at length of such outstanding personali- 
ties as Robert Taylor, Gary Cooper, Clark Gable, Greta 
Garbo, Joan Crawford, Marlene Dietrich, Carole Lom- 
bard, Claudette Colbert and others. She admires those 
who, having personality, have worked hard to perfect 
themselves in the art of acting. 


P ERHAPS if you or I had 


the Arzner experience, we too might be able to direct 
a picture. She did not arrive by easy stages at her 
present high place in the Hollywood sun. 

She is a fine example of the young woman of wealth 
and financial security who set out on her own to do 
something in the world. Her early ambition was to 
become a doctor, but she was still taking a general 
college course when the World War broke out. She 
joined the Los Angeles Emergency Ambulance Drivers 
Corps, hoping to get to France, but the older girls 
were sent and she remained at home. 

During this time her corps commander introduced 
her to William De Mille, who at the time was an 
officer in the Intelligence Service. She told him of her 


desire to get into some department of motion picture 
work and at the close of the war he put her to work 
in his studio as a typist in the scenario department. 


While working in the studios, Miss Arzner decided 
the director was the most important single unit in 
the business, so she decided to become a director. 


From typist to scenarist, story writer, script re- 
viser, assistant cutter, cutter, script girl and finally 
to director indicates the, thorny path along which Miss 
Arzner learned by experience how to shoot a scene 
and how to handle temperamental actors. 

Her first picture was ‘Fashions for Women,” star- 
ring Esther Ralston. In this she incorporated her 
system of working with the writer, directing the pic- 
ture and supervising the cutting. 


Sue DOES not like to be 


considered a “woman’s angle” director, but prefers 
not to be limited to any particular class of story. At 
the moment, she is anxious to try a costume picture 
and has one in mind. She works very hard while the 
picture is in production, but afterward she likes to go 
in for rather strenuous exercise for a while in order 
to let down from the mental activity. She rides horse- 
back, swims, plays golf and tennis. 

There is something strong and self-reliant about 
Dorothy Arzner. I can’t imagine her losing her calm, 
poised attitude. She is well read, well informed, crisp, 
and her voice is well modulated but firm. She lives on 
a hilltop near Hollywood and looks at the sea of city 
lights before going to sleep. : 

I am told that those who work in a picture with 
her like her, admire her, and that the men do not in 
the least object to being directed by her. Around this 
towh of ten million wonders she is said to “know her 
onions,” which is high praise indeed. 

“You are your own world,” she said sometime dur- 
ing dinner, which tells you better than I can the sort 
of person she is. 


Prom the script of 
a motion picture 
to the camera is a fascinating journey, 
an exciting adventure in a magic land. 
On it you meet all kinds of wizards who 
seem to conjure up strange things like 
the gentleman with his sleeves rolled up 
who pulls rabbits from his tall top hat. 


This necromancy begins the moment 
the scenario is typed and ready to be 
turned into celluloid. First sorcerer, 
perhaps, is the art director of the studio. 
With his wand he must bring forth set- 
tings for the photoplay. As no play, 
no scene, is made without some kind of 
setting, his job is one of endless and 
yultifarious activities. 

Today you walk upon a sound stage, 
let us say, at any one of a half dozen 
Hollywood _ studios. You’ find it a 
great barn-like structure empty of 
everything but a few odds and ends. 
Next week you step into this same stage 
on this same lot and, presto, as if some 
modern Aladdin had visited the spot 
before you, there you now find yourself 
on a street in Dublin, or on the deck of 
a battleship, in an alley under the 


Brooklyn Bridge or in a glittering night 
club. 

Perhaps the art director’s supernatu- 
ral powers have been demonstrated at 
some point remote from the studio, 
away from any sound stage: For many 
scenes of many pictures are made on 
so-called “locations,” in streets and on 
farms, along river fronts and in high 
mountain forests, and here even though 
nature may provide much of the setting 
and atmosphere, man must usually add 
his touch. 


i ieee art director, to 
be sure, is not alone in summoning the 
genii.. He leans heavily upon the set 
dressers or decorators, upon the prop- 
erty men, upon the research depart- 
ment, upon those super-magicians with 
their hidden and guarded secrets of the 
mpecial effects department, upon wood 
workers, metal workers, sculptors and 
divers other artists and artisans, with- 
out whose aid he would be severely 
crippled. All of these play a part, and 
a big one, in staging the picture. 

No studio in Hollywood worthy of the 
name is without its department of art 
direction. Chief of this section is usu- 
ally an artist or an architect or a com- 
bination of the two. Under him are 
unit art directors and draughtsmen. The 
chief carries responsibility to the studio 
for the entire section, the unit men for 
certain pictures or particular sets, the 
draughtsmen for working drawings and 
blueprints, from which sets are built. 


ion before the 
script or scenario is ready, explains 
Hans Dreier, chief of the department 
at Paramount, the art section’s head is 


We invade the studios’ 
art departments inthis 
third article in a series 
of five on Making a 
Movie, to see how this 
important phase of 
film-making functions. 


By J. D. Spiro 


at work on what he calls the mental 
side, for a daily studio bulletin of activ- 
ities tells him what pictures are planned 
for immediate future. This starts him 
to thinking. 

“On this bulletin in front of me,” says 
Dreier, as he leans across his desk, “I 
see that two productions are planned 
by Ernest Lubitsch. Immediately I 
begin to think in terms of Lubitsch 
pictures, artistically, financially. I know 
that we shall have ample budgets to 
cover our costs, that we shall be ex- 
pected to turn out high quality sets. 
But, perhaps, the next picture I note on 
the bulletin is of the ordinary program 


variety, intended probably as a second 


feature on a two-picture bill. . About 
this I think in wholly different terms.” 

In time the finished script comes to 
the art chief’s desk, be it Lubitsch pic- 
ture or one of the B grade. From this 
he determines how many sets are to be 
needed, the character of each, the prob- 
able cost. 


What the producer figures he can al- 
low for sets is highly important in de- 
ciding how the art department shall 
proceed. If the picture is one of those 
Super-supers, expense may become al- 
most a secondary consideration, the 
first purpose being to make each set as 
authentic or as rich in background and 
atmosphere as can be done. If it be a 
minor effort, sets already built will be 


utilized so far as possible, made over - 


and disguised by the artful devices_of 
the painter, the carpenter, the decor- 
ator. 

All kinds of such sets stand on every 
lot, in variety ranging from bordertown 


streets, metropolitan parks to huge 
_ Steamships, railway terminals and 
trains. with real coaches, practical 
tracks. 


Ons of the prime 


questions frequently to be answered is 
as to whether a scene or sequence shall 
be photographed on a studio stage, an 
outdoor set or on location. Such a ques- 
tion Dreier has just been pondering. On 
his desk is copy of a seript for a forth- 
coming picture entitled “Sapphire,” 
which Paramount plans to start before 
the cameras early in the spring. 
Certain scenes in this photoplay are 
laid in New Orleans, along the wharves 
of the Mississippi. Shall the studio 
send the company to New Orleans? 


the wlth 


om Script To Camera 


Shall it instead utilize some less remote 
background, perhaps in California, 
which has outstanding characteristics 
of the New Orleans waterfront? Or 
shall the scenes be photographed on the 
lot, around “the studio tank against 
backgrounds designed and created by 
the art department? 

Only occasionally now do whole com- 
panies making a picture travel to dis- 
tant points, for the reason that it is 
seldom necessary. In or near Southern 


California can be found almost every ~ 


type of location likely to be required. 
So Dreier quickly crosses out the pos- 
sibility that the scenes will be staged 
in New Orleans, considers only: whether 
they may be done perhaps along the 
Sacramento River in north-central Cali- 
fornia or on the Paramount lot. 


To decide this question is not the art 
director’s but the producer’s_ task. 
Dreier, however, must make his tenta- 
tive plans to cover all the aiternatives 
and help in the decision by his sugges- 
tions and estimates. To take a company 
into the Sacramento River country will 
greatly add to expense, involve possi- 
bilities of delay because of bad weather, 
render valueless in future such sets as 
have to be built. 


But a location trip promises all the 
advantages that come from. natural 

_ backgrounds and atmosphere, a real 
‘river with real boats, their paddle 
wheels churning up white water, and 
freedom of action for the director 


narily be achieved on a studio set. 

Possibly the answer to the question 
will be a compromise by which back- 
ground or process shots will be made 
along the Sacramento, ingeniously tied 
in with foreground action taking place 
at the studio, a te¢hnical miracle that 
has now become a Hollywood common- 
place. 


Every proposed set 


is now sketched. in more or less rough 
form. But often before such sketches 
can be done, there will be need for ex- 
tensive research to provide basis for 
the drawings. 


Planning, for example, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — spent 
two years gathering research material, 
sent cameramen to Verona, Italy, who 
brought back some 3,000 photographs 
which were fitted together into a com- 
bined mosaic to make a unique pictorial 
map to be used as the basis of designing 
the exterior settings. The photoprints, 
made from every conceivable angle, 
supplied an invaluable guide to Cedric 
Gibbons, head of the Metro art depart- 
ment. 


Similarly an expedition sent to China 
gathered data for “The Good Earth,” 
bringing back not only innumerable 
photographs and much motion picture 
film, but many crates full of divers 
Chinese objects to be used both in de- 
signing sets and in dressing them: 


5 N OT infrequently, 


before the design of sets is finally ap- 


. proved, the art department builds card- 


board or plaster models, so that pro- 


ducer and director may see just how © 


they will appear, just what action will 


be possible, what camera angles are. 


likely to be best. Today, however, some 


Hans Dreier, chief of Paramount’s art department, inspects 
a model for a set. Dreier does not use such models as much 
as formerly, relying on them mainly in cases where sets 
are of two or more stories. 

Mayer’s new art department. 


and his players Such as cannot ordi- ~ 


At left is Metro-Goldwyn- 


art directors, including Dreier, 
models as little as possible. 

“They're cute, like a doll’s house,” 
says the Paramount art chief, “and 
everyone likes them when they’re first 
built, but because the director sees them 
at an angle from which they are never 
pictured, because, too, he almost invari- 
ably finds them too large or too small, 
I get along without them whenever I 
can.” i 


_ Convincing realism or striking effect 
are the usual aims of the art director. 
Beauty for its own sake does not as a 
rule concern him, as it does the artist 
and architect in other fields: To be 
avoided at any cost is the stagey ap- 
pearance of any set, that air of unreal- 
ity which the moviegoer, unlike the 
theatergoer, is so quick to detect and 
resent. 


Costs of sets average 10 per cent of 
a picture’s total budget, occasionally 
run to much higher figures. Among the 
most expensive lately have been me- 
chanical sets for musical pictures, such 
as those used in big numbers of “The 
Great Ziegfeld,” “Cain and Mabel,” 
“Swing Time,” “Champagne Waltz.” 
For these, to spend $50,000 on one set 
is not unusual, to Spend $100,000 or 
$150,000 not unknown. 


Where the art director stops, the set 
dresser begins. He takes the bare walls, 
thé unfurnished room, the empty apart- 
ment or palace and gives it the final 
note of reality or authenticity or the 
last bit of brilliant effect. Essentiaily 
an interior decorator, he works with 
furniture, drapes, rugs, objets d’art, call- 
ing upon the property department for 
what he needs. 

Now at last the sets are ready for 
the director, the players, the camera- 
men and crew. Here come into view 
the work of the casting department, the 
wardrobe department, the make-up ex- 
perts and the various other specialized 
groups all of which are to be found 
joined in that amazing integration, that 
incredible compound of harmony and 
discord -which finally brings those dane 
ing shadows to your cinema screen. 
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Here’s Explanation by 
Veteran Radio 
_ Producer 


By Charles Martin 


1D kas my six 
years in radio 


I have found that sound effects often 
have to be endowed with an accent. [If 


that statement sounds puzzling, this 


story may help to clarify: 

A short while ago, on the Three- 
Minute Thrill program, I had as my 
guest star J. E. (Undersea) William- 
son, world-famous diver and author of 
“Twenty Years Under the Sea.” 

Now Williamson is an _ excessively 
colorful character, and my problem was 
to develop a dramatization of one of 
his experiences which would contain 
for the audience the suspense and 
glamour that surrounds a man who, at 
the risk of his life, wrestles with mon- 
sters at the bottom of the sea. 

The particular incident we were to 
depict was an event in Williamson’s life 
in which he battled with a shark 50 
feet under water. Williamson wore no 
diving suit (remember that fact) and 
dove below,¢armed with a shark knife. 
He grappled with the monster for-the 
benefit of motion picture cameras, 
which cranked away from his under- 


sea diving tube. 
Weck: let’s he- 


come radio technical production men 
for the moment, and-survey our prob- 
lems from an entertainment standpoint. 

“What does a man under water hear?” 
I asked Williamson. He said: “Noth- 
ing, Mr. Martin.” Which of course 
heightened the problem, for how could 
we get a radio audience to feel that.a 
man is fighting a shark if we hear 
nothing ? 

You see, radio is handicapped by the 
lack of a sight dimension. All we 
have to cajole our imagination with is 
sound. We cater to your eardrums alone. 


Now let’s take problem number two. - 


Become just as quickly the script writer 
for the scene. How are you going to 
depict the progress of the battle with 
a shark if a shark can’t talk? Radio 
invariably must resort to the devices 
of a sound character, some fail to read 
lines too, in developing a progression of 
action. Had Williamson been encased 
in a diving helmet, we could probably 
have had him. talk through a telephone 
device, and used a filtered voice to give 
you the other-voice effect, and thus 
depict your battle, But here you had 
nothing. A man hears nothing under 
water, and a shark can’t read lines! 
It seemed like an insuperable problem. 
In the six radio years which have 
swirled by since my induction into the 
field of production men and script writ- 
ers, I havé encountered such problems 
almost weékly. 
I analyzed the situation from the 
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At left, with arms upraised, is Charles Martin directing the Thrill 
Week episode in Johnny the Call Boy’s Tuesday night show. Martin here 
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the 


describes how he presented on the radio, realistically, the undersea fight 
between J. E. Williamson and a shark. On the same program now heard 
over CBS Mattin is presenting a “Circumstantial Evidence” series. 


strictest radio point of view. If the 
radio audience doesn’t hear something 


that sounds like being under water, they 
will not believe you are under water. 
Moreover, if you have no dialog you 
have no scene. 


[ ruen applied a 
device which we resorted to when [ 
was writing for the March of Time. 
Listeners to that program will remem- 
ber the re-enactment of scenes contain- 
ing Lava) and similar foreigners pop- 
ping up into the news. When Laval 
was depicted he had a French accent. 

Irate listeners wrote, complaining: 
“Why should Laval speak with a French 
accent? If you are translating Laval’s 
speech into English does it mean then 
that Laval speaks bad French ? 


Technically the irate listeners were 
correct, but psychologically they were 
wrong. Can you imagine what Laval 
would sound like to American audiences 
if he spoke perfect English? Like an 
American, perhaps, which would con- 
flict with the universal American idea 
of the French. Therefore we took a 
dramatic license and established a policy 
of making all foreigners speak with an 
attitude characteristic oftheir country, 
So Laval—as did all others—took on 
a French attitude, together with a trace 
of a French dialect, and to Americans 
he became Laval. 


Let’s apply this same technique to 
our scene—to Williamson and his shark 
fight. Let’s give our sound effects an 
accent, in order to establish an illusion. 
Remember, illusion is important in any 
realistic dramatization. 


[cor nota of a tank 
of compressed air, the same as any 


drug store uses in giving you carbonated — 


water, and decided that this would 
serve for my under-water effect. I told 
my sound effects man to release this 
air against the microphone, I went into 
the control room and listened. At first 
it sounded exactly like what it was— 
compressed air rushing out of a tank. 
I decided to do a little experimenting, 
remembering that a velocity mitrophone 
(the type usea by both NBC And CBS) 
is a microphone with the widest pos- 


sible frequency range, and the truest ’ 


and most practical yet devised. My 
sound men were holding the air tube 
12 inches away from the microphone-— 
‘therefore giving us a true picture of air. 

I had them hold the air hose a half 
inch away from the diaphragm of the 
mike. The effect was startling! I heard 
a boom—combined with a strange rush 
&f air—and called all my actors into 
the control room and asked them what 
they heard. “Hits our eardrums,” they 
said unanimously. Precisely the effect 
I wanted—a feeling of pressure against 
the eardrums. Now all we needed was 
water, 


Remember—I had to have a “water 
attitude,” just as March of Time needed 
a French attitude. So I had my sound 
men trickle some water in the back- 
ground. I admit that this is a license— 
but a necessary license because it didn’t 
intrude on the realism but rather height- 
ened it. 


What were we to do about dialog 
now? And about the shark’s inability 
to speak? Another device—exclusively 
radio’s. Williamson’s brain would talk 
to Williamson. There we had it. Wil- 
liamson’s brain would act as his foil 
and develop the suspense and progress | 
of the shark fight. Williamson’s mind* 
was supposed to reel—Williamson was 
to become unconscious toward the end 


of the scene. 
Wa GOT hold of 


our cellist and told him to play a very 
slow rising scale on the “C” string, 
which is the lowest string on the cello— 
and there we had the picture of a man’s 
mind going off into oblivion. 


It was an abstract sound effect—prob- 
ably further away from realism than 
any other effect you could think ot— 
but it served its purpose. It was used 
in conjunction with other dramatic 
license effects—the combined whole be- 
ing as realistic as any shark fight you 
or anybody else has seen under water, 

I don’t believe that the sound effects 
realm has been probed to its fullest, 
but we are slowly coming to it as each 
problem calls to us. Meanwhile, until 
television arrives, sound effects must 


have an accent. 
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THE SMASH HIT 
By W. E. Hill 


Copyright, 1937, by Chicago Tribune-N Y. News Syndicate, Ine. 
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Reviews of the New Films % tre Woes 


‘The Green Light’ 


A philosephical screen play adapted 
from the best-selling novel by Lloyd 
C. Douglas. Acceptable. First National. 


“The Green Light,” second of the 
popular Lloyd Douglas novels to be 
adapted to the screen, is chiefly interest- 
ing because it presents Errol Flynn in 
a modern drama for the first time. 


The swashbuckling hero of “Captain 
Blood” and “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” comes off well without benefit of 
uniform, sword play or galloping horses. 
He is a surprisingly competent actor 
for one whose experience consists’ of 
one year and three pictures. 


Most of the supporting cast, too, is 
noteworthy. Sir Cedric Hardwicke gives 
a fine performance as the crippled 
Episcopal dean whose influence molds 
the lives of the other characters. Henry 
O’Neill, always dependable in character 
roles, appears as the doctor whose sin- 
gle lapse from.duty takes one life and 
upsets several others. 

Spring Byington, who ordinarily 
plays fluttery comedy roles on the 
screen, is the saintly woman, a char- 
acter which required extremely deli- 
cate handling to keep it from being 
entirely maudlin. Walter Abel is con- 
vineing as a scientist, despite the handi- 
cap of some inept lines. Anita Louise 


and Margaret Lindsay share the 
femimine lead. 

The story, like “Magnificent Obses- 
sion,” the first Douglas success, is 


philosophical and medical. Its theme is 
a digest of the tenets of Christianity, 
which is natural; Douglas was a Cone 
gregational minister before he became 
a novelist. 

The dramatic elements are scarcely 
novel, having appeared in nearly every 
medical picture from “Arrowsmith” on. 
Flynn, as a young surgeon, sacrifices 
himself to save the older doctor who 
had been his teacher. Later he goes 
into a field laboratory where war is be- 
ing waged against spotted fever. He 
uses himself as a, guinea pig, survives 
and thus discovers a practical serum. 

The picture is more thoughtful than 
entertaining. The philosophy, presented 
in lenthy dialog, slows the pace. But if 
the film shares the success of the novel, 
such departure from cinematic rule will 
be justified. 


‘Rembrandt’ 


Charies Laughton in a collection of 
sketches based on the life of Rem- 
brandt. London Films. 


Charles Laughton once remarked in 
an interview that character actors like 
himself get a lot of credit which they 
do not deserve and that the players 
whe do straight leads deserve a lot of 
credit which they do not get. 

“We put on some whiskers, make 
some faces and intone solemn lines,” he 
said, “and everybody says: ‘What a 
great performance.’ Yet that is the 
easiest kind of thing to do on either 
the screen or stage. The man playing 
straight, who merely gets credit for 
being in a good picture,-_really has to 
act.” 

He was discussing and praising Clark 
Gable’s performance in “It Happened 
One Night,” which is about as far as 
the sereen can get from “Rembrandt,” 
Laughton’s current picture. But his 
remarks cover the subject of ‘“Rem- 
brandt” pretty well. In this picture 
Laughton puts on .some whiskers and 
other makeup and iIntones, very beauti- 
fully, many solemn lines. 

It is a typical Laugnton performance, 


a superb character study. It is the sort 
of thing that impresses itself on the 


memory, so that eventually you have 
a collection of Laughton performances 
just as, if he were a writer, you might 


have a collection of Laughton writings. 
There is the Laughton Nero, the Laugh- 
ton Henry VIII, the Laughton Ruggies, 
the Laughton Bligh and the Laughton 
Rembrandt, all unforgettable and al 
Laughton. 

I cannot escape the thought: we have 
had +he lean characters of history on 
the screen in the form of George Arliss; 
now we are getting the plump ones in 
the form of Laughton. 

Fortunately the Laughton character- 
izations ‘are something more than whis- 
kers; I believe he is over-modest. He 
is, for example, the finest elocutionist 
on the screen. His reading of the Geittys- 
burg Address in “Ruggles of Red Gap” 
was a thing of thrillimg beauty. In 
“Rembrandt” there is equally thrilling 
beauty im his reading, on several occa- 
sions, of passages from the Bible. 

But in “Rembrandt,” as im other 
Laughton pictures, there are perform- 
ances which would be notable were it 
net that the character played by Laugh- 
ton so dominates the film. Gertrude 
Lawrence, as the housekeeper who be- 
comes Rembrandat’s shrewish mistress, 
does a beautiful piece of work. And Elsa 
Lanchester (Laughton’s wife), who was 
ealled on to do such things in this coun- 


try as the very horrible bride to Mr. 
Karloff’s Frankenstein, is superb as the 
simple, sensitive and fragile country girl 
who becomes Rembrandt’s second wife. 
As entertainment “Rembrandt” is 
really not a motion picture at all. It has 
no story, with a beginning, a middie and 
an end, which can be synopsized down 
to the elements of plot. It is rather a 


_ sketch or series of sketches transferred | 


literally to the sereen—as though a 
writer were to say: “Here is how this 
man looked at such and such a time, 
and one day this happened; here is how 
he Jooked a few years later, and here is 
an incident to show how he lived.” 


With such a framework it is impos- 
sible to have the pace and movement 
which are what is meant by cinema: 
There are more poses than action, more 
theatricality than drama. 

Apparently the subject was ap- 
proached with kid gloves and a great 
deal of reverence, There are indications 


Errol Flynn, Anita Louise and 
Walter Abel in Warner Bros.’ 
“The Green Light” 


that Rembrandt was a lusty chap in- 
terested in Leyden gin, wenches and 
doing as he pleased. But indications 
only, despite the fact that there was an 
apparent intention to give Laughton a 
characterization which would stack up 
with his Henry VIII. 


In the cast with Laughton, Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Elsa Lanchester are 
players whose names make a list six 
inches deep on a single-spaced typewrit- 
ten page. is 

The picture, made in England, was 
produced and directed by Alexander 
Korda. 


‘College Holiday’ 


Jack Benny, Burns and Allen, Mary 
Boland, Martha Raye, Ben Blue and 
ethers in a goofy musical. Acceptable. 
Paramount. 


“College Holiday” is a picture which 
was cast first and written afterward. 
Somebody at Paramount made a list of 
available comedians, dancers and other 
performers and said: “Lét’s make a pic- 
ture.” Which they did. 


The result is a film which is hilariously 
funny in spots, somewhat less funny 
in others and altogether so screwy that 
at the end Jack Benny leans over a 
prop moon and tells the audience that 
the picture is over; Director Frank Tut- 
tle didn’t think it was worth while geath- 
ering up the ends of the story, which 
had been thrown away anyhow. 


Benny is a band leader who is trying 
to save a hotel from bankruptcy. Mary 
Boland is a rich old gal who holds the 
mortgage on the hotel and wants it to 
use as a laboratory for eugenic mating. 
Gracie Allen is the daughter of Prof. 
Hercules Dove (Etienne Girardot}) and 
is supposed to be psychic; by holding 
the hands ef a boy and girl, she can 
tell whether they ought to get married. 
George Burns is her suitor. 


The rich old gal and her 
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over the hotel, and Benny imports a lot | 
of college kids who ostensibly are to) 
be used in the eugenics experiment. But | 
he tells them they are to be entertain- 
ers, and that’s the way he intends te) 
use them. Director Tuttle intended the! 
same thing. 

In the group are Martha Raye, Elea- 
nore Whitney, Johnny Downs, Olympe 
Bradna, Louis DePron and some others, 
and the California Collegians for music. 
Marsha Hunt and Leif Erikson play the 
straight leads. 

Fans of Martha Raye are likely to be 
disappointed, net because she does not 
live up to her standard, but because she 
does not have more to do. However, she 
sings a_couple of songs and clips quite 
a few people on the chin. 

The last number, just before Benny 
lets you know the picture is finished, 
is the funniest, with Burns and Allen 
and Ben Blue doing a minuet, Burns 
and Allen in full costume and Blue in 
a coat, wig and -electrician’s overalls. 
Blue, a veteran comedian and dancer of 
the stage, steals most of the number, 
and Burns and Allen are very amusing, 
too. 

Eleanore Whitney and Johnny Downs 
do a couple of dances, one of which is 
particularly entertaining, and there are 
two interesting chorus numbers. 

The kid who seis magazines at Para- 
mount, probably the best movie critie 
in town, says he liked the picture not 
quite as well as “Big Broadcast of 1937,” 
although it was as good in spots. That 
goes for me, too. 


Recent pictures which have been re- 
viewed and recommended in Screen & 
Radio Weekly are as follows: “Libeled 


Lady” (M-G-M); “Three Men on a 
Horse” (Warner Brothers); “Come and 
Get It” (Goldwyn-United Artists); “A 
Woman Rebels” (RKO-Radio); “The 
Garden of Allah” (Selznick); “Winter- 
set’ (RKO-Radio); “Love on the Run” 
(M-G-M); “Born to Dance” (M-G-M); 
“Lieyds of London” (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox); “The Plainsman” (Para- 


mount); “Golddiggers of 1937” (Warner 
Bros.); “Great Guy” (Grand National) >, 
“Beloved Enemy” (Geldwyn-United Art- 
ists); “After the Thin Man” (M-G-M); 
“Camille” (M-G-M); “That Girl from 
Paris” (RKO-Radio); “One in a Million” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox); “The Plough 
and the Stars” (RKQ-Radle}; “Stow- 
away” (Twentieth Century-Fox); “Steten. 
Holiday” (Warner Bros.) 
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Here you have a chance at a preview glimpse of Universal's 
elaborate screen musical, “Top of the Town.” George Murphy 
is the fortunate young man surrounded by beauty. 


Two of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s topflight stars have their pictures taken away from the lot and conse- 
guent glamour, Clark Gable is something of a sailor, and never happier than when sighting an ‘horizon, 
And Jean Harlow seems very happy, too, as She enjoys a day off at homie. 
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